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This Week: Do Farmers Make Good Husbands? 
Next Week: An Experience With Fall Seeding of Grass. 
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HAT’S OUR IDEA in making CAMELS 
—the Quality Cigarette. 





Why, just buy Camels and look at the pack- 
age! It’s the best packing science has devised 
to keep cigarettes fresh and full flavored for 
your taste. Heavy paper outside—secure foil 
wrapping inside and the revenue stamp over 
the end to seal the package and keep it air-tight. 


And note this! There’s nothing flashy about 
the Camel package. No extra wrappings that 
do not improve the smoke. Not a cent of 
needless expense that must come out of the 


quality of the tobacco. 


Camels wonderful and exclusive Quality 
wins on merit alone. 


Because, men smoke Camels who want the 
taste and fragrance of the finest tobaccos, 
expertly blended. Men smoke Camels for 
Camels smooth, refreshing mildness and their 
freedom from cigaretty aftertaste. 


Camels are made for men who think for 
themselves. 


Camel 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Cows will eat sour O Safety 
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it in our one-year Gold Notes. They 
it’s not good for them and it doesn’t earn you 534% interest. Principal and 
produce the milk. interest will be paid promptly when due. 


: > om . Send $100, $500, $1,000 or $5,000. We 

Silage gets acidy without your know- . , 7 - 

ing it, if the silo walls conduct away a e yeu amole wa besed upen Now York 

the heat during fermentation. 8 varied e and under control of 
the New York State Banking Department. 


Be sure of sweet silage with a Harder , . 
Silo. The smooth stave walls (the W rite for particulars and free booklet 


best non-conduttors of : ? 
heat) keep the cold out | Farmers’ Fund, Inc. 
and the warmth in and al- A Short-Term Loan Service 


low perfect preservation. fs ° 
Write for Free Booklet was | SW Gate, Precitent 
Good available territory Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Fruit Questions Answered 
Notes’: About Orchard and Trees 
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Care of Farm Orchard 


I am a city man who. bought a small 
farm on rather high-priced land. In some 
ways the farm does not seem particularly 
adapted to commercial fruit work. The or- 
chard on the place is in poor condition 
and the variety of trees are mixed and 
some badly damaged by insects and dis- 
eases. The orchard is made up of peaches 
and apples. Please suggest a course of 
procedure.—[R. C. P., New Jersey. 


It is too late in the present season 
to plow and cultivate your peach and 
apple orchards, writes Prof. M. A. 
Blake of New Jersey. The grass and 
weeds can be moved where ever they 
occur in the orchard at this time and 
material placed around the base of 
the trees. Early next spring, how- 
ever, as soon as the land is in fit con- 
dition for plowing, both peach and 
apple orchard should be plowed and 
harrowed, or in other words, placed in 
a good state of cultivation. This 
should be maintained until August 1, 
being harrowed once every week or 
10 days, then a cover crop should be 
sown about August 1. During the 
dormant season or after the foliage 
has fallen, the apple trees should re- 
ceive the necessary pruning. Where 
branches are too thick some thinning 
out should be done. 

If weak crotches are forming in 
any of the trees some pruning should 
be done to correct this as far as pos- 
sible. If these trees are nine or ten 
years old they should soon come into 
full bearing and should receive the 
regular schedule of summer spraying 
next season. If red shale soil, as in 
your locality, is kept cultivated dur- 
ing the early part of the growing sea- 
son it will prevent its becoming com- 
pact and cracking in dry weather. If 
the peach trees have been partially 
neglected they may be considerably 
damaged by borers, Most of the 
borers that entered trees last year 
should have pupated and issued as 
moths by this time, and have prob- 
ably laid eggs that will soon produce 
another lot of borers. 

The soil might be removed from 
near the base of the trees at this time 
so that any remaining borers will be 
killed. The soil should then be 
mounded up about the trunks to force 
the borers to enter the tree high up 
on the trunks. Early next spring this 
amount of soil should be removed 
and all the borers killed. You might 
discover some borers by an examina- 
tion in September, but some of them 
will be so small as to be overlooked 
at that time. Before spending much 
effort upon the renovation of the 
peach trees it would be well to ask 
your county demonstrator to have an 
expert examine these trees and note 
whether they are affected by peach 
yellows or whether. they have been too 
seriously damaged by borers or win- 
ter injury to make it worth while to 
save them. 

In general, if the shale soil is not 
very fertile, it should receive an ap- 
plication of 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda and 400 pounds acid phosphate 
next spring, at the time the orchard 
is first plowed and cultivated. 


Shot Hole Borers 
A. Hl. PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N. ¥. 

It is in the weak and unhealthy 
fruit tree that the shot-hole berer 
finds its favorite breeding place. 
Last spring there were many evi- 
dences of his presence in weakened 
peach and sweet cherry trees, fol- 
lowing the unusually severe weather 
of the winter. In healthy trees breed- 
ing is in a large measure prevented 
by the gum thrown out by the tree. 
The healthy tree will throw off such 
a quantity of gum and so rapidly 
that it either kills or drives out the 
parent beetles when they attempt to 
deposit their eggs. The gum will also 
flow from unhealthy trees, but to a 
much less degree. In fact the pres- 
ence of this gum is one of the best 
indications of the presence of the 
borer. 

It is easier to prevent the borers 
from gaining a foothold in an orchard 
than it is to eradicate the pest or 
repair the damage done. As the bor- 
ers breed only in weakened or dis- 
eased trees the most important con- 
sideration is to keep the trees in a 
thrifty condition by proper cultiva- 
tion, pruning and other features of 
good orchard management. Infested 
branches. or badly infested trees 
should not be tolerated tn the vicinity, 
but should be removed immediately 
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and burned. I once saw a c¢ 
able accumulation of peach try 
and limbs piled in close Proximit 
an orchard, there to wait the jj A. 
up of the farm buzz saw. nee 
first stacked here this must h 
been a veritable paradise for a 
borers. Little did the orchard ,¢ ~ 
realize that these cuttings 
have been burned at once. 
The beetles enter the bark in la 
numbers in August for €88-laying ay 
it is always well to get through he 
as much of the cleaning up of a 
orchard as possible before that time 
The successful use of Protecting 
washes has up to the present hartiy 
been thoroughly demonstrated. Th 
most reliable means of control ars 
still found in sanitary measures, 
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Currant and Gooseberry Stem 
that have borne three or four Cropg 
should be cut out close to the BToung 
as soon as the fruit crop has deen 
gathered. They are beginning to fall 
any way and are probably afflicteg 
with disease and insects. Far better 
and larger fruit grows on Younger 
wood. None of the young wood need 
be cut out during the summer, The 
time to remove this is in the spring 
before growth starts. 
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Farmers’ Investments 
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Power of a Dollar 

A contract made in 1911 calling for 
the payment of $100 per year for 19 
years would have worked out about 
this way. The 1912 payment wou 
have had the same purchasing powe 
as the money loaned in 1911. Th 
1913 payment would have bought only 
about as much as $97 would in 1911, 
In 1914 about the same as $94 in 191}, 
And purchasing power failed yearly 
year till 1919 when $100 would by 
only as much as $38 would: hav 
bought in 1911. 

The true spirit of this contract was 
that the return should equal the loa. 
No more, no less. And we maintain 
courts at tremendous expense to com- 
pel the execution of contracts in ther 
true spirit of agreement, yet for the 
past nine or ten years contracts could 
only be legally satisfied by breaking 
the true spirit of the contract. A con 
dition truly making for anything but 
high ideals. 

Now the other swing of the per 
dulum is on. The man who borrowed 
$100 in June, 1920, to buy a daiy 
cow must sell two equally good cows 
in June, 1921, to pay the note. A 
contract made in 1919 must be paid 
$2 for each $1 borrowed. A neighbor 
who came here from the middle wet 
a few years ago tells me that in his 
former home section of high-priced 
farm lands one-third of the farms sold 
since 1917 have been foreclosed m™ 
mortgages already. It seems certail 
that an unduly large proportion @ 
farms in this section must change 
owners in a like way unless busines 
changes. Prices rise and fall into ® 
fairer adjustment. 

Without imputing blame to anyone 
for causing present conditions, can ¥ 
not have such a study or expositiom 
of them as might point at least 
some change for the better?’ Just 
how can we expect better busines 
conditions when no one can estimat 
today what the purchasing power of 
the dollar will be next week or 2 
month and as for next year—well f 
depends upon how much and how well 
the present conditions are studied: 
[J. H. McCluer, New York. 


Foreign Government Bonds 

What do you think of Canadian Nati 
Railway’s 25 year, 6% Sinking Fund D 
Debenture bonds as an investment: 
you know what they are selling for 0} 
market? Would you consider the Reet 
of France 7% bonds as a good investi 
—[D. 1, Ulster county, N. Y. 

Canadian Railway 25-year 64% 
bonds are a good investment. In 
July they sold in New York City aro 
96 to 97. If you are looking — 
higher return on your money bi 
8’s and French 7%’s are worth wie 
vestments. May investors who 
only a few thousand to invest, ~ 
highly conservative course and'st “ 
United States government bonds. 
not wise to put all you have inte’ 
one security unless it is a liberty 
Diversify as your savings gTow- 
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FARM—DAIRY—MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME 
‘Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’”—Was 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Established 1842 


Entered as second-class matter, June 28, 1921, at the postoffice at Cooperstown, N. Y., under the act of March 
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SmUGHE average farm in Suffolk 
4 s county, Long Island, contains 
a 5) only 30 acres of improved land, 
"gq | ss and in those sections where the 
INA) potato crop is of commercial im- 
wrtance the land is all used and high in 
rice. Because of the small farms and the 
eater profit from the cultivated crops, very 
iitle hay or grain other than corn is raised. 
With a system of farming where the land 
sconstantly under the plow the problem of 
maintaining the supplies of humus is vital. 
Very little live stock is kept except the 
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nt ork horses and a cow or two to provide 

~— nik for the family and little grain is raised. 

“ he amount of stable manure raised on the 

aA ‘oe TM. BoeS but a short way towards supply- 
Ing for 


ng the need of the land for humus. 
Many of the farms near the » 
iroads and some of the small 
owners from farther away 
se considerable quantities of city 
able manure. This if used in 
iberal quantities is expensive. 
Cover crops and crop residues 
» really our main sources of 
mus. Our early potatoes 
ipen by August 1 and the late 
op is ready to dig the last of 
hat month. Double cropping is 
nt followed generally but are 
requently set out after the early 
lug potatoes, cauliflower, brus- 
ls sprouts, or cabbage for seed. 
Mften some oats or barley are 
own to make a place to tie out 
e cow for pasture, and some 
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them up. Then we sowed the cover crop 
seed and harrowed the ground to cover the 
seed and uncover the remaining potatoes. We 
would get just about potatoes enough to pay 
for the work. Everybody dreaded the job of 
“cleaning up” and the temptation always 
was to burn the vines. At this season of the 
year we are always very busy and it was al- 
ways easier to burn than it was to pile them. 
Of course, if they were piled they had to be 
spread again later and never would be 
spread as wide and even as they were before 
being raked. 


Tries a New Plan 


Three years ago help was not to be had 
and I decided to try a different plan. In 
cleaning up we would get just about potatoes 







































Cover Cropping for Truckers 
Methods to Securé Most Humus at Least Labor—By H. R. Talmadge 


two ways and go over the corn stubble with 
the disk drill both ways, sowing rye as soon 
as the corn is cut. We also sow rye in our 
cauliflower at the last cultivation and have 
that ground covered. 

In Nassau county, Long Island, where a 
large part of the farm land is rented from 
year to year, it is rare to see a field sown, 
which goes to show that renting land is not 
the best way to get into a high state of pro- 
ductivity. 

I spent considerable time one year travel- 
ing over Monmouth county, N. J., and found 
the potato growers there were planning cov- 
er crops to some extent, much of their pota- 
to land was bare, and apparently in almost 
every case the vines had been raked and 
burned. 

At the price of stable manure 
the value of the vines on the po- 
tato acreage of Monmouth county, 
would exceed $150,000. The po- 
tato digger leaves the vines where 
they will do the most good and 
by closely following the digger 
with the disk drill we not only 
get the most humus but save la- 
bor as well. 

With humus as one of the 
greatest needs of the loamy po- 
tato soils of the East, any method 
that will add humus and encour- 
age cover crops is desirable. The 
above method is the best we 
know to date. 





Kills Peach Borers 





imothy and alsike are put in to 
b out for hay the following sum- 
mer. 

What is the function of the 
tover crop? First, to prevent the 
and from washing by heavy 
mains, and second, to prevent the 
land from blowing away by the 
heavy winds in winter, and also 
it is planted in order to have 
something growing on the land 
» prevent leaching of fertility. 
Most important, it is to secure as 
large a growth of vegetable mat- 
tr as possible to plow under the 
following spring. 

We have tried various crops 
nd combinations and taking 
‘verything into consideration 
have settled on rye as the main cover 

op. For the earlier sowing, up until about 
eptember 10, a mixture of one bushel of 
Tye, one bushel of wheat and two bushels of 
tats, with the drill set to sow two bushels of 
Wheat, gives excellent results. 

Our principal aim is to get the largest 
Amount of vegetable matter to plow under, 
and oats make a very rapid growth until 

ed by freezing. After they are killed the 
Wheat and rye will prevent washing of the 

d, save soluble plant food, and make a 
tapid growth in spring. We plow the ground 
in the spring as soon as the frost is out, and 
% there is not much time for growth at that 
time. From September 10 to October 10 we 
mix wheat and rye or sow rye alone; for 
later sowings we always use the rye alone. 
All our potatoes are dug with the elevator 
tigger which leaves all the ground practic- 
ty bo level. Our method was formerly to rake 
Ns Potato vines and either pile them or burn 
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It is good news to - peach 
growers that the peach tree borer 
may be controlled through the use 
of a new chemical, known as para- 
dichlorobenzene. The peach tree 
borer has been a serious pest for 
years and until the effects of the 
new chemical was discovered 
worming with a knife was the 
only remedy. The new treatment 
consists in applying the chemical 
between August 25 and Septem- 
ber 15 on trees six years or older. 

Paradichlorobenzene is a soil 
fumigant and as the peach tree 
borers are located near the soil 








Grain Middlemen Plan Fight on Producers 


enough to pay for the work but it was a big 
I bought a single disk grain 
drill, I went over the potato ground with it 
and put in the cover crop as fast as the po- 
tatoes were dug. This is a great improve- 
ment and has several advantages over the old 
way. It relieves us of extra work in a busy 
time. It enables us to get the cover crop in 
sooner, frequently a week, than in the old 
way andthe potato vines, which are prob- 
ably worth as much as two tons of stable 
manure are evenly distributed all over the 
ground where they will do the most good. 
This method is so superior that all the 
large growers have adopted it. As 85% of 
the farms in Suffolk county are worked by 
the owners they are using every means to 
improve the fertility of their fields and you 
will find cover crops everywhere possible. 
Not only do we sow cover crops on our potato 
land but also on all other ground that we can. 
We cut our corn into shocks that are in line 


level or above ground, the heav- 

ier-than-air fumes of the chemi- 
cai penetrate the soil and peach tree trunk, 
killing the borers. The fumes are non-pois- 
onous to man but are toxic to insects when 
exposed to them for a considerable period of 
time. 

Three-fourths to one ounce of the chemi- 
cal, which is now sold under trade names in 
crystal form, is applied in a band 1 inch 
wide and 1 inch from the tree. A mound 
of earth is then thrown over the ring and 
about the tree. This mound should be re- 
moved at the end of three weeks. This chem- 
ical when properly applied is doing the work, 
and beats the knife method as a time and la- 
bor saver. In New Jersey, and in some sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania and Ohio, growers 
have been using it for several seasons. Tho 
fumes of the dichlorobenzene have a harmful 
effect upon apple trees, particularly upon 
young stock, and according to the data now 
at hand its general use should be upon peach 
tree borers alone. 
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Coming to a Real Issue 


An advertiser received a letter from an- 
other advertiser and sent us excerpts from 
the letter. We quote as follows: 

“Our agricultural papers are greatly re- 
duced in size. This means a shortage in 
space. They are hard up, many of them los- 
ing money; they have been stampeded and 
are now following a fad which can be des- 
cribed as “Collective Coéperative Market- 
ing.” There are pages of this stuff. Also they 
are devoting much of their space to freight 
and transportation matters, good roads, 
tariff, and in some cases state politics. It 
seems they are talking about everything ex- 
cept good farming which is their principal 
excuse for existing as publications. They will 
get over this by and by but the quickest way 
to cure them would be for the manufacturers 
to be very frank when they place their ads 
and tell them that they would like to see more 
good articles concerning economic produc- 
tion and farm improvements and how to 
make a profit on the farm. In other words 
increase production way beyond consump- 
tion.” 

The advertiser who answered the first 
writer sent us excerpts from his reply. He 
said: 

“To any one familiar with the present 
agricultural situation of the country, it 
should be evident that the farmer’s greatest 
problem, from the standpoint of making a 
profit, is the marketing of his goods, so as 
to get reasonable prices. To contend that 
this subject has no large and legitimate place 
in a farm paper seems absurd. Is it not 
equally absurd to contend that a farm paper 
should confine itself to “good farming” as 
“the principal excuse for existing as a pub- 
lication,” and barring discussion of such ex- 
tremely important matters as freight rates, 
transportation matters, good roads and the 
tariff—all of which have an extremely vital 
bearing on prices received by the farmer 
for his products, and on his profits? 

“And is it not equally true that in many 
states, politics has a tremendous bearing on 
the farmer’s prosperity and profits? This 
company rejoices to see the farm papers 
broadening out, and attempting to educate 
the farmers on every subject which will pro- 
mote their prosperity, their development and 
their happiness. I hope the time will never 
come when the farm papers of America will 
consider it their sole mission to treat of the 
narrow range of subject which you appar- 
ently have in mind. Another point. So 
long as I have charge of the advertising of 
this company there will be no attempt on our 


sf 


part to dictate to any editor. We keenly 
realize that the editor’s first obligation is to 
his subscribers, and to no one else. It must 
be, if he is to build a publication that will be 
of value to us. We trust you will pardon 
our frankness in thus writing to you, but it 
seemed to me that your viewpoint was so 
wholly wrong that I could not pass the mat- 
ter by without trying to show you the other 
side of the question.” 

A real American answer, that! 

We assumd there is a movement on foot 
to bring pressure on farm papers to make 
them let marketing alone. We make a guess 
that the organized grain dealers are back of 
this, possibly the organized milk dealers also. 
We of the American Agriculturist do not 
hesitate to say that we have been doing what 
this first advertiser objects to as being not 
our business. 

We have been talking good roads, par- 
ticularly farm to market roads;shave been 
saying a good bit about collective marketing 
—about wool pools, the dairymen’s league, 
the codperative marketing of wheat, about 
bettering marketing of all farm products. 
We have said some things about the silly 
working agreements on railroads that force 
up and keep up wages on railroads above 
what that labor is worth. We have urged 
the passage of the truth-in-fabric bill now 
in congress ; urged a fair tariff on farm prod- 
ucts if we are to have a tariff on manufact- 
ured articles—on what farmers buy. 

We have been so bold also as to say a few 
things about politics—about governmental 
extravagances; and we have commended 
economy ; we have criticised certain features 
of the proposed tax bill, thinking it unwise 
to pass taxation from those who are rich 
and able to pay onto the many who haven’t 
much. We opposed that taxation scheme 
that sought to tax land and make farmers 
pay what others ought to pay because of 
their big war profits. Yes, we have done 
these things and we did them because we 
believed we were doing right; because we 
believed we were reflecting farm public 
opinion. 

When we discussed transportation and 
roads and collective marketing and tariff and 
taxes and public economy and even politics 
we were doing what was the uppermost 
thought in the minds of farm people. If 
farm papers are to be denied the right to 
speak for farmers, in Heaven’s name what 
public print will speak for them! 

A few years back when some western 
farmers sought help of the politicians from 
the legislature they were told “to go home 
and slop the hogs.” It looks now like the 
same injunction is under way to pass out to 
farm papers. “They ought to use more ar- 
ticles about economic production” we are 
told, meaning larger production, we assume, 
to make overproduction still larger and lower 
farm prices yet further under cost of pro- 
duction. Fine, that would be for every- 
body—for everybody but the farmers! And 
the farmers—well, “who cares,” say these 
people—they can go to thunder! 

American Agriculturist welcomes every 
manufacturer who is honest and upright and 
makes a good product, to advertise his prod- 
ucts in our advertising columns. In these 
trying days no one can estimate how wel- 
come their advertising support would be to 
this, and to many other farm journals. 
we shall have to forego this revenue if our 
editorial freedom is at stake. We want al- 
ways to be able to look our farm.friends and 
neighbors in the face. Furthermore, if the 
issue is really made, we know our subscrib- 
e's will back us to a man. 

We will give attention to production and 
better farming, as we are now abundantly 
doing; but we will also print that which re- 
flects farm opinion and farm aspiration. We 
mean to be true and square to farmers. 





Business Recovery 


Business recovery may appear much more 
quickly and sooner than generally expected. 
In the first place, many basic factors are 
now working constructively, and signs are 
not lacking that momentum is being ac- 
quired. This should be promptly reflected 
in a better balancing of industries, followed 
by further readjustments in production 


But. 


id ya Dae 


¥ 


costs, re-employment and revival of buy, 
power. Definite indications of this wow 
unquestionably go far toward immedia; 
restoring confidence. While such deyelg 
ments may not come “over night,” jt is 
well-established fact that when moment, 
is started it becomes cumulative and 
denly manifests itself forcefully. 


They are That 


We wrote to a couple of farm women 
cently asking them what they think of farm. 
ers for husbands. We imagined that son, 
nice things might be said but at the same time 
thought a few observations of the Teverys 
might come along also. Being men, we know 
dur sex is deserving of a good roasting once ig 
a while, at least. Of course“the very sy, 
words said by the women folks about th 
men are not to be interpreted as suggestj 
angels with sprouting wings but rather g 
coming from the feminine nature of , 
woman to say kindly things of the “brute” 
that women have to live with. To the my 
we would say this: If something is saidiy 
the articie in this issue about husbands thy 
touches a sore spot, just the same be (oj 
Scouts. Your wives are. 


Under Fire 


The federal reserve board is now under 
fire. Ex-Comptroller Williams, who hag 
been a member of the board, has charged he 
fore a joint congressional hearing that the 
policies of the board had favored speculation 
and penalized agricultural communities 
Governor Harding in defending the board 
declared that the federal reserve board had 
acted a#it did “in 1919 and 1920 solely tp 
save our banking system.” By this admis. 
sion it was the banks that were protected 
while agriculture and manufacture were a 
lowed to suffer. Thousands of farmers wer 
ruined because their loans were called ani 
prices of farm products forced down. 

It cannot be denied that Governor Hard 
ing told farmers to sell their products and 
pay their debts. They were forced to & 
so, thus demoralizing crop prices. Eva 
Secretary of the Treasury Houston who was 
a member of the board, advised against for- 
eign trade in agriculture because, he said, 
the domestic price of farms products would 
advance. So it happened, the bottom was 
shot from under farm products, exports were 
hindered, farm communities denied credit, 
and food speculators given loans. This is 
history, and like the moving finger of time, 
all the explanations that may be made, wil 
not change a line of what happened. The 
banking system no doubt was saved but 
— and small manufacturers paid the 

ill. 











Sound Advice 


That was sound advice that President How 
ard of the American Farm Bureau Federa 
tion gave the congressmen before the com- 
mittee on banking and currency in Wash 
ington recently. One of the persistent heck 
lers had been finding fault with the activ 
ties of farm bureaus, urged on possibly by 
the grain dealers and milk distributors. 1) 
heckling congressman had made a threai 
that Congress might not renew the federal 
extension funds that now are used in county 
agent work in the several states. When this 
threat was made Mr. Howard retorted as fd 
lows: 

“Mr. Congressmen, if you want to increase the membe™ 
ship of the American Farm Bureau Federation an hund 
per cent in a few weeks. go ahead and do what you threatel 
to do when you proposed to take away the Smith-Lever tw 
The ccuntv farm bureau is organized to aid to the fullet 
possible extent the work of the county agent. You have 2 
right porsi-tent!y to misrepresent the case and put the 
before the horse. The farmers join the county farm bure 
in order to secure m- ‘mum efficiency from the extensid® 
work of the Ccepartmem Jf agriculture. Do not forget Ui 
where there are streng farm bureaus, the farmers 
enough money te employ and retain highly trained and & 
perienced men as county agents and pay them proper sala 
This enables them to carry out real programs of work adap 
to the special agricultural needs of the county. I declare 
farm bureau to be » movement of the farmers themselves 
the good of the whole people. Every cent of revenue 
ceived by the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
from its members. The farm bureau is four-square t 
the jealous winds that blow.” 


Sound advice; and there are many meni 
Congress who need it! 





True Optimism — That farmer who & 
he was happy because all his crops had faile 
and he had nothing left to worry about ! 
learned the secret of true optimism. 
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HE fertilizer situation is one of 
the questions uppermost in the 

minds of farmers at the present 
Fs) ! time. The situation is serious. 
(aed Even in normal times the farmer 
“an afford to consider his nitrogen supply as 











Men ty rt of his own farm operations. Farm 
of farm. Mend poultry, manures always deserve atten- 
at someMlMtion, Where we allow the liquid manure 
me ting Mlerom the stable to run into a ditch or field 





. losing a large percentage of our ni- 
ie and potash. If some substance such 
. dried muck, straw, cut or shredded corn 
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'Y Sweet MMMsodder could be used to absorb this liquid, or 
out theMmotter still, if a cement pit were built, 
gesting MMnough plant food would be saved in a very 
ither asf port time to pay the expense. In the case 
e of alMi¢ poultry manures this should be collected 
‘brutes’ MB nce or twice a week, and acid phosphate at 
the men fillie rate of 20 to 25 pounds to each 100 pounds 
| Saidin Hy dry sand, should be added to it. It should 
ds that fie kept under cover and turned occasionally 





be Good 





yntil used. 

ts home supply of plant food becomes 
normous when the country as a whole is con- 
sidered. Unfortunately the farm supply is 
ina large part wasted. Someone has stated 
hat the worth of stable manure annually 
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ches nearly the billion dollar mark in 
fy x ao If this source of plant food is slightly 
ulation fagminded—the liquid part to run off in streams 






‘and branches, the solid to wash away or burn 






ti 
oo yp in the sun, it is evident that farmers are 
ard had gmgallowing to be wasted what may equal a good 
olely to Mmpart of the value of the wheat or potato crop 





ach year. Obviously saving the farm-made 
manures is the cheapest way to secure much 
¢ the annual requirements of plant food. 


Clover Adds Nitrogen 


Another important source is that which 
un be gathered from the air by cover crops 
and green manures. It is very difficult to 
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OUR question about farmers 
for husbands has caused me to 
meditate: I am wondering if 


— Gs ‘Sy yj} you mean husbands for city 
. Tha=—s= girls, or country girls or both? 
ed butagAs far as the manhood of the farmers is con- 
aid them cerned, I think it averages higher than that 


of the city worker and I am not unacquainted 
with both. Your city man is chiefly inter- 
ested in sports, ward politics, or the movies 
outside of working hours, while he has 
worked through the day only just hard 
enough to hold his job, putting little self in- 
terest into his work. He is conspicuous for 
the absence of ideals or any sense of com- 
hunity obligation. He more often goes wrong 
morally than his country brother. The city 
man seems lacking in family sympathy, often 
turning his children over entirely to the wife 
or school teacher to bring up and train for 
him, and shifting all responsibility himself. 


Country Homes, Versus City Flats 


A farmer is in business for himself, and 
the native spirit of independence born 
ofthe soil. Necessity and a friendly rivalry 
with his neighbors spurs him on to new en- 
vor every year. He spends his short 
ening planning his work and cares for the 
dllowing day, absolutely in control of his 
own affairs and more nearly his own master 
nin any other line of work. Farmers 
ve done more to help each other in a com- 
munity way the past few years than was 
fer dreamed of before. Of course there are 
has comm me slothful, undesirable men among 
ers—men whom I would advise no wo- 
man to marry, but as I look around me in 
ty home county, I find the average high in 
Most things, with many bright and shining 
famples, 
Ifa girl marries a farmer, she does not 
into a life of ease, but she will work 
™ harder than in many other avenues of 
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aft Raising Your Own Nitrogen 
How To Do It, Explained by Edwacd Douglass of Monmouth County, New Jersey 


recommend cover crops and green manures 
to suit all conditions but the following sug- 
gestions have been worked out in certain 
sections of the county: After harvesting the 
potato crop the potato grower can use a 
cover crop of crimson clover, alfalfa, rye and 
vetch, rye alone or soy beans or cowpeas. 
In some parts of the county crimson clover 
is killed out badly during the winter, but it 
has been proven that if it is sown early 
enough to make a fair growth by winter and 
then dies, a sufficient amount of nitrogen is 
secured, more than to pay for the seed, labor 
and expense of sowing. An addition of red 
mammoth or alsike is often recommended 
with crimson as these are hardier. 

The cover crop used to follow late crops 
might be rye and vetch which may often be 
sown as late as September 25 and either 
rye or wheat alone. To any of these one 
would do well to add from one-quarter to 
three-quarters of a pound of cow horn tur- 
nips per acre. In sowing any of the above 
cover crops it is essential that the seed bed 
be prepared in just as fine shape as possible. 

For the vegetable grower the cover crop 
proposition is somewhat different. The best 
crops to be sown will depend largely upon 
the system used by the individual grower 
but because of the shortage of fertilizer, 
especially of nitrogen, many growers will 
doubtless find it necessary to change their 
system the coming year. It has been found 
that with the last cultivation or after har- 
vesting such crops as carrots, cabbage, tur- 
nips, tomatoes, eggplant, sugar corn, and 
melons a cover crop may be sown. For this 
purpose most of the crops mentioned will be 
suitable. 

One should always try to secure as much 
growth as possible on a cover crop but since 
nitrogen will be such an important factor 
next year it is thought that this year we 


labor, and the things that come to her with 
her country life seem compensating and al- 
together worth while, in comparison to life 
in a city flat. There is the item of a good 
living, with plenty of the freshest of milk, 
eggs, variety of vegetables and some meats 
always available on a farm. The delicious 
flavor of these things fresh every day is 
something a city dweller will ever miss. 

The average farmer today has a telephone 
and an automobile, so there is not the isola- 
tion of former years, and one can gossip 
with one’s neighbors when disposed. A 


farmer’s wife is surrounded by her equals, 


who are in the same line of work, and have 
similar aspirations. There is no flaunting 
of wealth to make for uneasiness and discon- 
tent, though petty jealousies may exist any- 
where, depending on individuals. 

If a woman takes into consideration the 
welfare of her children yet unborn, she cer- 
tainly would prefer to give them a country 
bringing up, where the training in the 
homely virtues of industry, economy, and 
uprightness, which is a most important part 
of their education, is invaluable, and leads to 
habits of clear thinking of utmost value to 
them later on, when they assume their share 
of the world’s work. 

Even the Average Farmer Will Do 


Yes! Ifa girl has a love of fresh air and 
the out-of-doors—a love of the grand open 
spaces of the country—a love of watching 
things grow and also of animal life, she can 
be happy on a farm, and not “sigh for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt,” if she gains an average 
farmer for a husband. 

I am a farmer’s daughter and my husband 
was a farmer’s son. Both of us had a college 
education, and I now own the farm my an- 
cestors cleared of virgin forest in 1805. I 
love to visit the city but am always glad I 
have this country home to which I may 





could afford to sow a little later than usual 
even though less growth would be secured. 
Soy beans or cowpeas which were sown as 
late as August 1 in New Jersey are making 
a gooa start and will repay the farmer. 


Lime in Sour Land 


Before sowing any cover crop the testing 
of seed and the use of lime should be con- 
sidered. The high price of crimson clover 
seed and difficulty of securing good seed 
makes the germination test particularly im- 
portant. It has been suggested that a small 
amount of red clover seed be mixed with the 
crimson as the germination in most cases is 
better and there are about twice as many 
seeds per quart as in crimson. A small 
amount of alfalfa may also be added to the 
red and crimson clover and in many sections 
alfalfa alone has proved to be an excellent 
cover crop. 


For the growth of all the above mentioned 
leguminous cover crops a sweet soil is essen- 
tial and farmers should therefore make use 
of lime if their soil is at all acid. Tests have 
proven that where a sufficient amount of 
lime is used to correct the acidity of the soil 
a large amount of nitrogen and some potash 
are liberated. 

The following table shows approximately 
the amount of seed needed per acre depend- 
ing upon whether sown in an open field or 
with a growing crop: Crimson clover, 8 to 
12 pounds of good seed; rye and vetch, 1 
bushel of rye; 10 pounds of vetch; rye alone, 
1% to 2 bushels; red or mammoth clover, 10 
to 12 pounds; alfalfa or sweet clover, 15 to 
25 pounds; crimson and red clover, 8 pounds 
of crimson and 4 pounds of red clover or soy- 
beans, 1 to 114 bushels; cow peas, 114 
bushels. Sow clover if possible after a rain. 
Cover well and if soil is dry and sandy, cover 
fairly deep or wait for rain. 


Do Farmers Make Good Husbands? 


We Have Asked One of the Farmer’s Wives and Here is Her Answer 


Problem in Partnership 


Four farmers, A, B, C and D, buy a threshing machine, 
each investing and owning equal shares, each using his own 
power and labor. Machine to be operated exclusively among 
themselves and on such a basis as to permit each man to 


thresh at actual cost of interest and wear on machine, At the 
end of three years they have threshed bushels of grain as 
follows: A, 1066; B, 1909; C, 3810; D, 6715. A settlement 
is to be effected so that the ones threshing less may secure 
cash from those threshing more to compensate for larger 
wear. There were repairs and labor on machine to the ex- 
tent of $15 during this time. Would like to have this figured 
out on a pro-rata per bushel basis so that every man is 
treated fairly. How can the rate per bushel be gotten? 
Through the effect of interest and depreciation? Or in some 


other way? In case one party wants to sell his share, how 
should his share of depreciation be determined.?—[W. K. N., 
New York. 


Say the machine cost $1000. The interest 
for three years at 6% is $180, the deprecia- 
tion at 10% for three years is $300, and 
these together with the repairs amount to 
$495. The total number of bushels threshed 
is 13,500. Of this total, A has threshed 
very close to 8%, B about 14%, C 28% and 
D 50%; consequently A, B, C and D should 
pay respectively 8, 14, 20 and 50% of the 
total cost, which amounts in the respective 
cases to $39.60, $69.30, $138.60 and $247.50. 

If settlement is to be made at the end of 
three years, it will appear that A’s stock in 
the machine is worth much more than D’s. 
In other words, A’s stock is worth $250, less 
$49.50, or $201.50. On the same basis B’s 
is worth $180.70, C’s $111.40 and D’s only 
$2.50. Next year if the machine is still used, 
it is evident that D will lose all part of his 
ownership in the machine on account of the 
charges assessed against him, and will have 
to pay A, B and C for using the machine. 

Another way of viewing the proposition is 
to consider the owners of the machine as 
entirely separate from those for whom the 
threshing is being done. On this basis A 
would pay $49.50 into the treasury of the 
partnership; B, $69.30; C, $138.60; and D, 
$247.50, making a total of $495. Since the 
partnership is made up of four men with 
equal shares, this income then of $495 would 
be distributed in four equal parts. 
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UNADILLA 
SILOS 


made famous 
Dairymen. 


In a Unadilla you get at silage 
easier, put it on the barn level 
with least effort and make adjust- 
ments in safety. All because its 
builders made convenience a part 

, of the silo. 






by 






Every dollar you put into a Unadilla 
Silo comes back to you many times 
during its long life. That's why suc 
cessful dairyman praise it and buy it 
a second and third time. 





If you would make more money in 
dairying and pay least for the long 
est and most convenient Silo Service, 
send for Unadilla Catalog and Prices 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Bex B, Unadilla, N. Y., or Des Moines, Ia. 
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Ontrial. Easy running, easily cleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get ourplan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 

dairy is large or small, write today. 


American Scrarator Co. 
@ex 7052 Bainbridge, N.Y. 


—King e ‘ 

COLLINS PLOW CO. 

2113 Mampehire St .. Quincy, I. 
— 











PURE UNLEACHED HARD- 
THE BEST FERTILIZER 


THE JOYNT BRAND. 
WooD ASHES. 


BY TEST 

Yor top dressing, worn out grass and meadow lands, 
wheat growing, or seeding down, they have no equal. 
A complete and sure fertilizer for all growing crops, 
as they supply the soil with the very nourishment re 
quired to stimulate plant growth Lasting in. the 
ground and showing results for years. Agents want- 
ed. Correspondence Tnvited Address. 


JOHN JOYNT, Box 257 


LUCKNOW, ONT. 


Cook a Whole Meal 
In 30 Minutes 








“CLIPPER? SEED (CLEANERS 


cost least—clean best—fine for Wheat—Clover Seed 





Oats—Corn . . HOFFMAN, Inc., LANDIS- 
VILLE, PA. 1921 Wheat Catalog sent free. Heavy 
ylelders. Lower prices. Samples free. 

The easiest way to catn moncy in your spare time is to 
accept this glorious opportunity. At any rate it does not 


obligate you in any way to send fe> free details of our $5.00 


spare time offer. Address 
Spare Time Bureau, 
American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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"Plow Handle Talks 


Talking Over Everyday Topics 











He Was Impressed 


Three times in the past two months 
I have been through the Dairymen’s 
league offices in Utica and in touch 
with every department and its heads 
and each time 
onef thing has 
been outstand- 
ing in my mind 
above other 
things—a_ spirit 
of devotion, 
earnest ness, 
plenty of work 
and a plan at- 
tractive enough 
to the workers 
to hold _ their 
undivided inter- 














est and atten- 
tion. 
Maybe these 





. BE. COOK ’ 
= — words don’t ex- 


press what I have in mind; supposing 
we say it like this: That there was an 
atmosphere of definitely organized 
work so charged that the effect was 
felt on the workers. 

Every person has a soul and its 
every day normal expression gives to 
that person his character: a business 
is no different. If the soul of a busi- 
ness is clean and devoted, success is 
assured, sooner or later. As the work- 
ers of the Dairymen’'s league passed 
out at the noon hour there was an ab- 
solute lack of that peculiar levity no- 
ticeable when thoughts foreign to their 
business have a strong grip on the 
minds and bodies of a group of work- 
ers and the same spirit prevailed as 
they returned to their work. 

I have been through many large of- 
fices where the most up to date effi- 
ciency was supposed to prevail but I 
have not seen anything as the scene 
presents itself now equal to the league 
organization of nearly 360 people. 

If any member is sceptical about 
the office handling of this immense 
business spend a day in the Utica office. 


Farm Organization Responsible 

One can hardly believe the Wash- 
ington reports that our law makers 
are getting clannish and that the farm 
group, without political relationship, 
are working together. This is good 
and our grange and farm bureau lead- 
ership is very largely responsible. 
Farm organization is beginning to 
function in this country and other 
large interests are learning that the 
patronizing methods of the past no 
longer work out. 

It looks like we were developing a 
leadership comparable to other inter- 
ests and in the final round up of things 
grey matter and a righteous cause win 
out. There is a little job, however, 
for you and me that must not be for- 
gotten. Of course we expect to pay 
our dues but we ought also to keep in 
touch with those who are on the fir- 
ing line, with moral support and sug- 
gestion. The most hopeful indication 
that we are as a class to win out and 
no longer ta,be rated as in the peasant 
class is a ore loyal support of our 
leaders and less of criticism. Straws 
show the course of the wind. 


Real Economy is Meant 
Evidently the present administra- 
tion has the idea of economy as a prac- 
tical piece of work honestly in mind 
and it is the first time in my memory 
of national affairs. Gov. Miller made 
it work out in New York last winter. 


For 30 years ideals have been to com- 
plicate administration and to get an 
appropriation. Representatives great 
and small soon lost their jobs if they 
failed. We got along pretty well un- 
til our natural resources began to fail 
and real constructive work was nec- 
essary. As long as a man can sell for 
cash the things given him he can be 
prodigal and keep out of jail. Our 
farm organizations will soon be a con- 
trolling factor in this economy busi- 
ness 


Not one farmer in a thousand but 
what can appreciate out of his own 
experiences the necessity of an econ- 
omy that works in practice, and not 
the kind we talk about before election. 

If I am guessing right the proposed 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project will be more far reaching to 
New York farmers than they think 
now. It is a logical and feasible plan 
and is pretty sure to go through and 
as a problem of the greatest good to 
greatest number ought to be done. 
Just in proportion as it enlafgts our 
foreign outlet for produce does it be- 
come of nation-wide help to farmers. 
These great inland seas should be open 
to direct navigation with every port 
in the world. Its conception is stag- 
gering in its magnitude but how about 
our own great port of New York? 
Every person added to the population 
of New York city, that much increases 
the value of eastern farm property 
and the Great Lakes route would 
hamper New York city, but I suppose 
it is the logic of events as punishment 
for the shortsighted policy of building 
the barge canal. If the average far- 
mer did not use any better judgment 
in managing his farm than did New 
York ‘state in building this canal he 
would go busted in short order. 

Had the state adopted the rural 
judgment at the time and turned the 
money that went into this project over 
to the federal government as a con- 
tribution toward a ship canal the pres- 
ent project would not have been im- 
portant and the all year round port 
of New York would have been the ben- 
eficiary. The humble but sincere and 
direct judgment of farmers was then 
asin most cases sound.—[H FE. Cook. 


Wool in Michigan Pool 


tne release of the wool in- 
dustry from government control at 
the end of the war there has been 
a marked tendency in several states, 
notably New York, Michigan, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, to pool the 
wool and have it handled by the State 
wool growers’ associations and farm 
bureaus. Four million pounds of 
wool in the Michigan state farm bur- 
eau wool pool before the close of the 
summer is now regarded as a cer- 
tainty by farm bureau men and those 
in the United States department of 
Agriculture in close touch with the 
farmers’ pool. 

During the last week in June the 
pool passed the 2,000,000-pound mark 
and now is on its way to 3,000,000 
at the rate of 360,000 pounds a week. 
Three-fifths of the 130 warehouses 
scattered over the state have been 
visited for the first time and a little 
more than half of that number have 
been visited the second time. Second 
and clean-up visits have been-faynd 
to supply ‘the greatest Volume of 
wool. 


Since 
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Please Mention 
American Agriculturist 
When Answering Advertisements 














Wayne County Sheep Growers Pool Their Wool 
Members of the co-operative wool association in Wayne county, N. Y., have 


been supporting the wool pool enthusiastically. 


the wool being brought in by members. 


The above photograph shows 
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20, 
Six grading teams cover the 
They visit six grading centers 
day and move on the same nigh; » 
six more. Merchants in many Play. 
make the day one of ba : 
Bankers in each town, under direg. 
tion of the state farm bureau, 
farmers cash advances, withoy 
terest, equivalent to half the Value 
their graded wool. More than $209 
000 has been advanced to date. ~ 
Michigan farmers have made them 
selves the largest handlers of fe... 
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wool and virgin wool blankets gin 
fabrics in the state, according to th Ls 
farm bureau. Thetr first consign. {L 
ment of wool to the mills for Over. 1 
coat fabric provided f four Miley 
of cloth. Generally loWér Prices fee - 
quality clothing is declared to have ~ 
again stimulated public interest in 
suitings, with benefits to wool STOWery, F 
Wool is moving easier again, oe 
eng 
Cabbage Flea Beetles ~ 
Considerable injury is being dong bes' 
by the striped cabbage flea beetles js t 
especially to late planted Cabbageg you 


Associate Farm Bureau Manager Don 
D. Ward of Onondago County, nv, y 
reports. These flea beetles, he says, 
seem to be unusually numerous this 
year and are causing serious damage 
to young cabbage plants that have 
not yet had a good start following 








transplanting. The most serious in- a sp 
jury caused by the beetles is cating NS 


small round holes in the leaves. Nyp. T 
erous feeding punctures on a |eaf 


cause it to turn yellow and eventually + 
die. The beetles are most destructive sot, 
to cabbage plants before the fourth is D 
leaf has appeared. The dry weather to 
has made it slow for cabbage plants How 
to start after transplanting and this ary 
has given more opportunity for dam- its b 
age by the beetles. 7 
Work by the Geneva station has vant 
shown very good results both by 


spraying and dusting. The material 
being used is largely a repellent to 
the beetles, which do not like to feed 
on leaves covered with the spray ma- 
terial. The following formula as 4 
spray is recommended: Three pounds 





powdered arsenate of lead or sr 
pounds of paste arsenate of lead; 
100 gallons of water; six pounds of i, 


For dusting: 90 pounds of hy- 


soap. Wh 
drated lime; 10 pounds of powdered car? 
arsenate of lead. A dust containing Hy Woul 





15 pounds of calcium arsenate and 
85 pounds of hydrated lime is als 
being used by many growers. 

In the western part of New York, 
growers are reporting serious trouble 
from cabbage aphis. In case of in- 
festation shows, it is poscinle to se- 
cure very good control by the addition 
of nicotine sulphate at the rate of one 
pint to 100 gallons of water to which 
is added from four to six pounds of 
common laundry soap. Where dustis 
used it will be necessary to buy cal- 
cium arsenate of lead dust impreg- 
nated with nicotine sulphate. Some 
growers mix their own dust and add 
their own nicotine sulphate. 


Lime Kills Weevils 


W. H. CRAWFORK, ELKTON, 0. 

I saw in American Agriculturist of 4 
reader who wished to know how 
eliminate weevils in a large wheat bin. 
In 1878 I had a mill with several 
thousand bushels of wheat. All a 
once I discovered that the wheat was 
full of weevils. I started the wheat 
through the machinery for cleaning 
the wheat and sprinkled a little white 
air slacked lime into the wheat as tt 
was going through. The grain wa 
run into a clean bin around which! 
had sprinkled a little of the lime ™ 
the floor and sides. 

A little lime was also run into the 
wheat as-it poured into the clean bin. 
There has not been a sign of the weevl 
in this bin ever since and it is still in 
vse. I have helped several farmers 
do the same thing and lime has prove 
to be a perfect eradicator of the weevil 
and will clean it every time. No small 
insect can stund dry glacked whilt 
lime. 















































Digging Blighted Potatoes—!t is not 
necessary to cut down the vines # 
potato patches that have beem 
blighted. Spraying 8 to 10 dars be 
fore digging is recommended. ™ 
prevént maximum rot the tubers 
should be dug under the dryest po 
sible conditions. Allow them to lf 
exposed in the trench until perf 
dry. If removed from field pearing 
any moisture, they should be st0 
temporarily on the barn floor, to * 
depth not exceeding one foot, and 
lowed to dry out thoroughly. Spore 
from blighted vines will mutiply ® 
long as moisture is present and Ca 
rot. Prevent “sweating” in stor” 
bins. 
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~ Farm En gineering 


Doing Your Own Farm Repairing 
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e Value 
han $200. ; ; 
date. Three H. P. Binder Engine 
ade them. e a three horse-power gasoline en- 
of fi I bev wish to put on an_ eight-foot 
nket gine ANC vil it be too heavy? If not, 
ine too binder. oan I get a clutch and sprocket?— 
IN to the ns L 

Consign. , , 

for al The weight of your engine is not 
OUF mileg too great to operate in connection 
Prices fop ith your binder. Sometimes the en- 
1 to have ~ js mounted on brackets to the 
nterest jp pinder frame, while in other instances 
| growerg, small two wheel truck is attached 
1. 4 the rear of the binder to carry the 

gine. In the latter case a rod is 

-_ to connect the engine with the 
tles binder mechanism. Probably’ the 
i pest place to get a clutch and sprocket 
ae s to write to the manufacturers of 
vs — your binder and see what provision 
eae ey have made for the application 

T Do A . 

ity, N. Yr. of power to their machines 
oma Durability of Stucco 

s lease tell me which is the best 
h my vial to Pout on the outside of an old 

at have bese kellostone put on with wood lath or 
following cco put on with poultry wire, and is there 
erious in. a special way of mixing _ stucco so it will 
is eating say on?—[Mrs. G 
ves. Num- The product about which you write 
n a leaf isa commercial product and appar- 
ventually HM ently gives good satisfaction. I do 
estructive not know just what its composition 
ne fourth HM i but it is made so it is not so likely 
’ weather Mt) shrink as does ordinary stucco. 
ge plants However, it is possible to apply ordin- 
and this ary stucco in such a way as to insure 
for dam- its being practically permanent. 

There are advantages and disad- 
ition has vantages in favor of both wood lath 
both by Mand a metal base upon which to apply 
material stucco, and good jobs have been ac- 
ellent to fi pomplished with both. Poultry wire 
e to feed would hardly be satisfactory as a 

0 
pray ma- metal lath, but there is a special 
ula asa woven netting designed to be used in 
e pounds this connection and used with entire 
1 or sit SM satisfaction. 
of lead; ES wae ‘ 
ounds of Auto Care and Operation 
is of hy- What is the best method for repainting a 
powdered ar? I have painted cars with black enamel. 
ontainin Would it give a better appearance by putting 
; 4 qacoat of auto varnish? What will make 
nate and solder stick to copper, and how is it done? 
e is also What about oil-sealing piston rings? What 

about counterbalancers for a Ford car?—[R. 

ww York K, New York. 
$ trouble If you want to do a real first-class 
se of in- job of repainting it will mean that 
le to se you must provide an equipment for 
addition doing it. First of all you will have to 
te of one have a perfectly dry, clean room 
to which where no dust flies and where the 
ounds of temperature can be kept around 70 
‘e dust is degrees day and night. Then, you 
buy cal- must have the very finest paints and 
impreg: (gg Yarnishes and use brushes with the 
Some finest of bristles. In addition to this, 
and add you will have to have considerable 


experience. If you have all of these 
things, then take your car and with 
- sand paper and mineral wool smooth 


Is down the surface until it is perfectly 
0. smooth. Apply two or three prim- 
irist Of 8 MM ing coats, rubbing each one down with 
how to steel wool, then apply the body colors 
heat bil. Min thin coats, allowing each one to 
several MM dry thoroughly and rubbing each one 
All 3 down with steel wool or pumice stone. 
reat was On top of these apply two or three 
e wheat Mi coats of the finest carriage varnish, 
cleaning MM laying them on smoothly and evenly 
le white Mj and allowing them to dry thoroughly 
at ast Mi before each subsequent application. 
ain was This sounds like a pretty big job 
which I and I doubt whether you will care to 
lime on §> into it. If you simply want to 
fx up your car so it looks nice for a 
into the season, after having been pretty well 
ean bit. battered, get a can of ordinary quick- 
e weevll MM drying auto paint which can be se- 
s still in tured at a paint shop and apply ac- 
rmers Mj cording to directions after having 
; proved MM cleaned the car thoroughly. 
e weer Soldering copper is no more diffi- 
vo small MM cult than soldering tin. The only re- 
d white quisite being that you must have the 
surfaces to be soldered perfectly clean 
and dry. Diluted muriate of zinc 
it is not HB Makes a good flux. 
ines on Oil-sealing piston rings are prob- 
. been tbly all right and many people use 
ays be thm with satisfaction. However, 
ed. Tim “e necessity for their use indicates 
tubers Mm “Mere is not a good fit between the 
»st po Me Piston and cylinders and it may be 
to lay that a regrinding and replacement 
erfectly job is what ought to be done. 
bearing I do not think the use of counter- 
, sto Nces on the crankshaft of a Ford 
r, to SMe Zine is very common. The engine 
and al 80 small that the weight of the 





totating parts is not sufficiently great 
make a counterbalanced crankshaft 
be ry, though of course it would 
@ refinement in design that might 
Sut some of the vibration.. 
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Manuring Hilly Land 
I have been reading the articles and 
comments on the economy of the use of the 
manure spreader, which I believe to be a 
saver of labor, time and manure when and 
where conditions are favorable, but I think 
we have here a scope of farm land that 
would be difficult to manure with a spreader. 
We have many side hills so steep they can 
be plowed only by throwing the furrow 
* down the hill. Also much of the manure is 
made during the winter, and as farm help 
is very hard to get during the farming 
season, as much as possible of this is hauled 
out on a sled when the snow is quite deep 
and unloaded in small compact heaps to be 
spread as soon as the ground is thawed. 
Much manure is also sledded from the nu- 
merous towns to complement the home sup- 
ply. Now, could a spreader be used suc- 
cessfully under these conditions? Even in 
the absence of snow, when the manure could 
be hauled out on a spreader, the danger of 
loss of the elements of fertility in spread- 
ing on frozen ground would be great.—[J. 
F. Thomas, Pennsylvania. 


In my opinion and practice, I have 
come to the conclusion that the ma- 
nure spreader of the present has been 
brought to so high a state of perfec- 
tion that it can be used to spread 
practically all grades of manure every- 
where that farm machinery, such as 


binders, mowers, two-horse cultiva- 
tors, etc., may be used. There is, of 
course, some difference in the effi- 


ciency of the various makes; some will 
work better on one grade of manure 
than others. 

All spreaders consist primarily of a 
wagon with either stationary bottom 
and endless slatted belt to move the 
manure rearward, or a movabie bot- 
tom for the same purpose and a cylin- 
der or beater set transversely of the 
rear end, which’ through gear 
mechanism is made to revolve at 2 
more or less high rate of speed tear- 
ing and pulverizing the manure into 
small pieces and spreading it eveniy 
over the ground the width of the box. 
There is no question but these. ma- 
chines fine the manure and spread it 
much more evenly than is possible by 
hand. 

On the hilly land Mr. Thomas 
speaks of, it will be necessary to have 
more power to operate the spreader; 
a two-horse machine would require 
three horses, at least, for this exceed- 
ingly hilly ground. The loss from 
spreading on hilly ground while frozen 
would be more than on level ground 
and thus a covered barnyard or shed 
would come in very handy and 
quickly pay for itself in not only Mr. 
Thomas’ case, but many others, as it 
provides a safe place to store the 
manure for a short time while the 
conditions are unfavorable to spread 
it on the open fields. And if the ma- 
nure shed is provided with a loft 
above for the storing of straw and 
refuse products of the farm suitable 
for manure, then this can be mixed 
with the stable manure by turning the 
stock in for exercise. 


We have our arrangements about 
completed for handling manure on the 
above plan; our barn is 38 x 82 feet, 
the 20 head of stock, cows and horses 
are in stalls on the south side of the 
basement, and a manure car runs im- 
mediately behind, conveying the 
manure directly into the spreader, 
which stands under the covered barn- 
yard. The manure is spread as fast 
as made, unless the ground is too 
soft or the weather too bad. Under 
such conditions, it is dumped in the 
covered yard, where if kept well 
tramped and mixed it is safe from 
fire-fanging, leaching and freezing.— 
(Cc. L. S., New York. 





Handy Tool Box 


Percy Wing, one of our subscribers 
from Elmira, N. Y., sends in a good 
suggestion for making a tool box. A 
section of an old tire casing is cut off 
15 or 18 inches long, or as much as is 
desired. The ends are filled in with.a 
couple of pieces of wood an inch 
thick, which have been cut to fit and 
two blocks an inch thick and about 
4 inches long are nailed on the bottom 
of the section on the outside to form 
legs. A leather strap nailed to the 
end blocks. forms a very convenient 
handle. 





Making Time Effective—The effec- 
tiveness of limestone is dependent upon 
its fineness as well as upon its purity. 
Material coarser than a 20th of an inch 
has little immediate effect in correct- 
ing the acidity in the soil. 
























BURNS BRIGHTER—LASTS LONGER 
A GREAT BOON TO THE FARM HOME 


As much as the modern reaper means to farm work, Standard Car- 
bide means to the health, happiness and progress of the farm home. 


| 

| 

Under the pure white light from Standard Carbide children do their 
school work easier, progress more rapidly, are healthier and happier. 
| 


Grown-ups find under this cheerful, easy light their needed relaxa- 
tion from the day’s work. No more of that “nothing-to-do” feeling at 
night. Instead of gloom, nodding heads and yawns, there is a happy 
family circle engaged in reading, games and sewing—all without strain- 
ing of eyes. 

Think of the convenience. You turn a key at a jet 
in the room, apply a match. Immediately you have a flood 
of pure white light almost like sunlight. Or at the kitchen 

range you have a flame right under the cooking utensil, 
an intensely hot flame you can turn up, down or off as 
| needed. 

This great convenience comes into your home through 
pipes from an outside acetylene machine where Standard 
Carbide mixing automatically with water, makes this 
| non-poisonous gas. 

This simple acetylene machine, any kind of good accty- 
| lene machine, operates by itself. You scoop up a hand- 
| 
| 








ful of Standard Carbide and put it in the machine. 

You can haul out a year’s supply of Standard Carbide 
from your nearest town. It comes in steel drums—bluc 
steel drums. It is a dry material in a moisture-proof drum 
and it keeps perfectly as long as you want it. 

Everything possible is done to make Standard Carbide 
the one perfect light-giver and range-fuel for farm homes 
everywhere. It is made to last longest and burn brightest. 
It is put in handsome, moisture-proof steel drums. Its 
price is always kept down as low as the best quality will 
permit. 

Write for information and prices. 


THE FARMERS STANDARD CARBIDE 
Factory: Plattsburg, New York 
15 West 37th Street, 





You will be under no obligation. 


CO., Inc. 


New York, N. Y, 


Executive Offices: 
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Hoffman's Wheats 





The Strongest, Hand- 
somest Silo Made. 


Invariably chosen by architects on fine 
estates not only for beauty but for 
Strength. The Craine will withstand the 
severest tests of weather and weight, 
because of its triple- 
wall construction. In 
side are closely fitted 
upright staves; around 
these 
proof, 






**Leap’s Prolific’? Wheat—41 Bu. per acre 


You'll grow more wheat with this Seed, 
And it costs almost nothing to get it. One 
bushel more wheat per acre next harvest 
pays its cost. You'll likely gain 5 to 8 
bushels per acre, Many customers report. 
ed 10-bushel increases—some even more, 

Seed is cleaned clean— 
EVERY GRAIN COUNTS! Seo" js cient epics 
tion. Light weight, immature grains are removed 
—only good sound kernels remain. You have 10 
varieties to choose from ; & bearded—5 smooth- 
chaff, Every one proven a reliable yielder by 
several yeurs actual use. e 


GROWN IN LANCASTER COUNTY, Penna.— 


winter wheat does its best. You get seed from the 


is heavy, water- 
frost-resisting 


Silafelt; outside is the 


handsome, protective 
spiral Crainelox cover- 
that binds the 
silo into one 
compact, permanent, 
rain-proof, frost-repel- 
ling, leak-proof struc- 
ture that keeps the 
silage from freezing 
and spoiling and saves 
expense. 





You can rebuild your 
old stave silo 





into a Craine, at half 


the cost of a new silo. most fertile wheat soils—produced under conditions 
Write today for full that make for hardy, productive stands. Because 
particulars, terms and of this, some buy new seed from us each year—even 
agency offer. though they do notchange variety. The change of 
seed pays them! 
CRAINE SILO Co., ANTEED 
Box 120, Norwich, N. Y. GUAR zo PLEASE 

‘ Every bag you buy must please you. If its quality 
oe is not what you expect—return it—we'll refund your 


money, pay all freight. You will be pleased with 
this Le It is cockle—rye—garlic— 
amut—cheat—other impurities. 
sound in all 


CATALOG AND SAMPLES FREE 
Write today—tell where you saw this ad—let us 


send details. You’ll find a new profit as well asa new 
pieaeare in sowing Hoffman’s Wheat. It Will 
ay ‘ 


A.H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 





Good and dry— 








MOST POWER~LEAST COST 


LANDISVILLE 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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PULLS 2% | 
For H-P.—Price— ~ 
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H-P at low prices. 
Good gagines ' 
Guarantes "Write or 
fore you 

10S51A King 





boot be. 


Kansas 











PEREECTION STANCHION 





SHES Hardwood unleached 
With Frame, Partitions, Bovis. Warned te Bex. 30 | WOOD ASHES tz:Pase 8tper ton 
days, Trial. Drawer “B”’, SWIFT MFG. CO., Cuba, N.Y. | w. H. LEIDY Bs: Swarthmore, Pa 
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MAKE £1,000 © 


Handled, Most Powerful One-Man sawi 
Cut down trees; saw up logs, limbs and b 


In Your Spare Time 


Here’s How: 0222 OTTAWA LogSew, i ORTAWA Log Saws 


outfit built, 
Make good 


WA Log Saw is sure a fine out- 
fit’’ writes Joe Layer, Scranton, Ark. ‘‘t 
have made about $1,000 with it in 


money sawing wood for yourself and neighbors. Many ambi- 
tious men are going into the wood business--making big money! f nything.’” 


Start now to saw wood tosell. The OTTAWA does all the 


without one. 


tt ye OTTAWA. 
can do a 

does more work than § ever expected.'? 

--W. O. Wynne, Empire, Ga. 

Others are doing as well and better with 

the OTTAWA. ean you. Dependable, 

Powerful. Write for New Lower Prices. 


30 Days Trial; ocx or'eSey terms. 


Direct from Factory tor Quick ship- 
ment from nearest of 9 Fact6ry Branches. 
Write TODAY for full particulars. Your 
name and address on a post card will do. 


ee OTTAWA MFG. CO. 860% 5. 





Dried Beet 
Pulp replaces 
corn silage or 

can be fed 

with it. 





“Success Junior” 
Means 
More Potatoes— 
Less Labor 


Pa 
dividends 
ona 


n 
acre patch 


The “Success Junior” plow leads for fast clean 
digging and long life. ‘Farquhar No. 1” is the 
original rigid tongue Elevator Digger, a sure 
winner on four or more acres. Also “Special 
Elevator,” a ball-bearing equipped Digger for 
either horse or engine drive. Farquhar Diggers 
are the result of many years’ field experience. 
Write for catalogue giving illustrated descriptions. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. Box 231, York, Pa. 
Also Engines—Sawmills—T hreshers, Etc. 

















HAY PRESSES 


Scales, Belting, 
Steel Wire Bale Ties 


Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, Milking 
machines, Ensilage Cutters and Hay Press 
Extras. Specialists in farm power ma- 
chinery and BALING SUPPLIES. Prompt 
attention, quick service, low prices. Address 


TUDOR & JONES “x? 


N.Y. 
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Need More 
Silo Room? 


We can make prompt shipments 
and at low prices 
Write quick 


Own Your Own 
Ensilage Cutter 
A few D Whirlwind Cutters, 


capacity 3 to 6 tons per hour at 
very low prices. 


The 
Creamery Package Mfg. 
Company 
M3 West Street 
Rutland Vermont 














Newton’s for Heaves, Cou 
SS f me tame 5 — 


ditioner, Worm Expe lier, 
Three large cans guarantee: 










can, at dealers or by mail 
ewton Remedy Co., Toledo, Q 





MORIUICE 
CRO . 
CIDER MILLS SPOS, °° 


Write for Prices. 





for Heaves, 65c and $1.30 pes | 


AND FRUIT PRESSES 
money—pay freight. 


> 
rime 


Penco, = 


| 


ROOFING 
SIDING 
4 CEILING 





We can furnish for immediate delivery 
any style of the Penco: roofing or siding, 
» org 
Furnished in corrugated, V-Cri 
Suading, Seam, Loxon Tile, preg 
| roofing. Brick, Clapboard, Stone Face, 
Beaded, etc., for siding. For extreme 
durability use Genuine Hampton Metal. 
ec is a speci enco metal ceiling 
every purpose. 
Send for catalogue for fire doors, metal lath, 
corner bead, culverts, welded tanks, 
steel lockers and shelving. 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
a 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write your nearest office 











The first remedy for, 
Lump Jaw was 
Fleming’s Actinoform 
Price $2.60 (War Tax oy anon 
i he st: treatment, 
and it remains today the s = gis ts 


with years of success 
be of merit and fully guaranteed. 
experiment with substitutes. Use it, no mat- 


ter how old or bad the case or what else you 
may have tried—your money back if Flem- 
ing’s Actinoform ever fails. Our fair plan 
of polling. to; == om +-— 75 on 
Lump a an men 
‘Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
- Veterinary _— printed to 
‘ost complete veterina ever 
- given a ‘ Contains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. rite us for a free copy. 
FLEMING BI:°S.,_17 U.8. Yards 
Chicago, Illinois ad 
**25 Years at the Stock Yards 





WHEAT TO SOW 


BIG VIELDERS—smooth and bearded hardy and 
eockle—rye — 


reliable cleaned clean free from 


chess —garlic—smut. Close prices. 


If you don’t like it—we take it back—return your 
Write today for free catalog and 
samples. Mention American Agriculturist. 


» A. H. Hoffman, tnc., Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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Timely Notes About Farm Animals 
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Always on the Job 


“These modern methods make me sick.” 
Thus spake old Biddy Dominick 

“We used to please ourselves you bet, 

Folks took what fresh eggs they could get. 
But now we stay up half the night 

And lay our eggs by Mazda light. 

This culling also I protest, 

I’m getting old, I want to rest, 

Yet if in laying I grow lax 

I'll be the next one to get the axe.” 


That Duty on Blackstrap 


The tariff bill as passed by the 
House assessed a duty of 4 cent per 
gallon on blackstrap molasses. It 
charges a surtax of two hundred and 
seventy-five one thousandth of a cent 
per gallon for each 1% total sugars 
over 48. The facts are, virtually no 
blackstrap molasses tests as low as 
48% total sugars. If blackstrap mo- 
lasses tests as low as 48% total sugars 
it is regarded as an inferior product 
and is probably adulterated. The 
average blackstrap molasses tests 54% 
total sugars. The duty would be 1% 
cents a gallon on the average black- 
strap molasses instead of 4 cent, as 
the bill seem to provide. This is the 
thing that ought to be corrected in 
the Senate, for it will cost the farm- 
ers and the feeders of the country 
about $3 a ton on the molasses they 
use. 

In recent years this country has 
imported almost 1,000,000 tons of 
blackstrap annually, and we. produce 
only about 100,000 tons annually. 
There are 171 gallons of molasses to 
the ton. The rate is fair, but the 
changed to let in the average black- 
basis is wrong, and ought to be 
strap molasses at about 54% total 
sugars. One-fourth cent per gallon 
is about what the emergency tariff 
collects in revenue, for the market is 
about 1 cent per gallon in Cuba. 

When the price of any by-product 
feed which is used to the extent of 
1,000,000 tons annually is raised $3 
a ton, the result is a tendency to 
raise the price of other feed stuffs 
in sympathy. If anything could be 
brought about which could raise the 
price of bran, for instance, $3 a ton, 
a great many other by-product feeds 
would advance in sympathy with 
bran, and this will occur to a con- 
siderable extent if the price of black- 
strap molasses is raised. Farmers, 
therefore, in the interest of fair feed 
prices should proceed at once to get 
the duty on blackstrap molasses 
straightened out in the Senate. 


Lamona A New Breed 


As the result of scientific breeding 
by poultry experts of the federal de- 
partment of agriculture, a new breed 
known as “Lamona” has been de- 


Female and Male LDamona 











veloped. This breed is of the Bene 
purpose type and lays white shel] 
eggs. Its originator, Dr. Harry, “ 
Lamon, senior poultryman for 

federal department of agriculture a 
after which it is named, states be 
the breed possesses qualities of . 
merit. = 

A preference is shown for 
shelled eggs on the best egg Marke 
in the country, yet up to the noel 
all of the so-called general pared 
breeds lay brown shelled eggs, Ite 
the result of one of the first attempts 
under scientific conditions to de-ve, 
a new breed by the blending br 
desired characteristics from two or 
more breeds. It comes as the p. 
sult of mating the White Plymouth 
Rock, Single Comb White Leghor 
and Silver Gray Dorking. 

The accompanying picture Shows g 
female and male of the Lamon 
breed. It has a red ear-lobe, long 
body with full capacity for egg pp. 
duction and a great length of breast, 
It has comb and wattles of medium 
size which are not easily frosted, ang 
in addition, it is well feathered ang 
resistant to sudden changes in tem. 
perature. The adult male Weighs 
from 5% to a little better than 
pounds, while the adult hen averages 
5 pounds. 

The project which has now come ty 
maturity was started in 1912, The 
new breed is not ready for genera) 
introduction and the _ government 
poultrymen plan to keep the individ. 
uals and eggs under their care until 
the characteristics are firmly fixed, 
When enough birds close to the idea 
type have been raised they will be 
sent to the agricultural colleges for 
further adaptation of ‘the breed to 
condition in various states. 


White 


Selection and Care of Brooé 
Sows 


When possible, provision should ly 
made during the summer to give th 
sow the run of a small grass plote@ 
field, where she will be free from an 
noyance from other farm stock. hh 
the winter and early spring the barm- 
yard may be used for this purpos 
when the cows and horses are not at 
liberty. 

The sow while nursing requires lit 
eral feeding, as the rearing of a large 
litter is a severe drain on the system 
The following foods are especially 
good: Skimmilk, buttermilk, bran and 
shorts, ground oats, wheat and bar 
ley, and a grass run if possible. 

With a little care and attention the 
little pigs can be taught to drinks 
little at from two to three weeks old, 
and thus lessen the demand on the 
dam. The best method is to puts 
shallow, flat-bottomed trough or dish 
in a small enclosure in one corner ot 
the pen, allowing the young pigs at 
cess to it at will, but where the s0¥ 
cannot reach it. For the first day oF 
two a little fresh milk might be used, 
afterward changing to sweet skim: 
milk warmed to blood heat. 

Good sows are often ruined a 
weaning time by the pigs being sud- 
denly taken away while there is stil 
a large flow of milk. This will tend 
to produce inflammation or garget 
and a number of blind teats may bé 
the result. The plan of removing all 
the pigs with the exception of one 
two is also objectionable. It is a sué- 
den check to the ones removed and 
the remainder will not, as a rule, take 
all the milk besides running the rist 
of spoiling the sow. 

Feed the sow a spare diet givils 
such foods as a little dry grain, m¥ 
potatoes, etc., which will tend to & 
rest the secretion of milk.—[E. E. 
New York. 


Must Pay Rent 


A person rented a house, but the 
did not make certain repairs as agreed 
he has not paid the rent. Can the ownet 
prevent the tenant from vacating the prem 
ises?—(G. M. I., Pennsylvania. 

He cannot be prevented from mo™ 
ing away. If he has a written lean 
he will be liable for the paym 
of the rent during the term of ® 
lease. The fact that the owner ® 
not made the repairs will not rel 
the tenant from the payment of * 
rent unless such promise of 
was included in the lease. 
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| “Market Milk 


Vital Issues Before Dairymen 











Problems 


writer has concluded that the farmers, 
as a whole, are taking much better 
care of their’separators mechanically 
than was anticipated. 

Machines have been noted that had 
seen several years’ service and were 
still practically as good as new. Ina 
few instances careless operators had 
nearly worn a machine out in less than 



























How the Pool Works 


> energy 

> Shelleg ed milk to the Queens City dairy 
arry y We deli Lime Lake, N. Y., for the per- 
for th an May 1 to May 18. After we moved 
t . ied Seceived notice that they had turned 
Ure and we Teck for $45.57 over to the Dairy- 
ites that o. jeague. From the league we re- 


Of great 






- heck for $35.16, after the in- 
ceived sand pooling expenses had been 
dot What we cannot understand is 


ted. I 
iT whi deductee-ame of the balance of $7.41. We 
market wi Own hauling and had no expenses 


Present 








We wrote twice to the Utica office 
tor Se ieague but they do not reply. We 


Purpo; jn touch with Irving B. Whitney, 
S. It nM vfemry of the league at Machinus, N. Y. 
att 7 lease straighten this out for us?—[C. Car- 
r &mpty oe ‘Cattaraugus county, N. Y. 

©-Velop , ; 

ding iy the Dairymen’s league co-operative asso- 

t 

two op dation has taken out twice the amount of 


the Te. 








: from my milk check for drawing my 
os They have no right to do this and no 
_ I am enclosing the 


ly show for it. 
ymouth feureld statement and their voucher. My 
eghorn k brought $85.54. The drawing was 













aie and Sheffield paid the league $76.08. 


show ir deduction amounted to $3.79 for the 
— Mitihcate of indebtedness and $1.14 as the 
42 M0ng ling expense. The pooling price was 
be, Jong $1.89 per 100 pounds, at my test of 3.9%. 
BE pr. {had returned to me by the league $57.15 
fb and So you see the drawing charge of $9.46 

Teast, gas twice taken from my account. I should 
Medium have a check for $66.61. Sheffield paid the 
ted, and ymount for drawing the milk and so they 
red took it out of my account which is correct. 

and This same thing happened with everyone 





in tem. here the dealer pays for the drawing.— 
Weighs [Bert Gordon, Montgomery county, N. Y. 
than § The point of difficulty in both of 


aVerages 












these two cases hinges upon the fact 
that the dairymen live in sections 


Come tM where the milk is sold as fluid milk, 
‘“. The ynich is paid for by the dealer to the 
Seneral ME oo-operative association under the 
ernment MMM class 1 schedule. In other sections 
individ- IM where milk goes to condensaries for 
Te until butter and cheese, the dealers pay 


y fixed, 
he ideal 
will be 
ges for 
reed to 


Brood 


ould be 
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plot o 
rom al- 
ek. In 
Le barn 
purpose 
e not at 


ires lib- 
a large 
system. 
specially 
ran and 
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tion the 
drink a 
eks old, 





























according to those schedules. All of 
these returns from all points for 
members of the pooling plan are ac- 
cepted by the co-operative associa- 
tion, and after deducting expenses the 
average price per 100 pounds is com- 
puted and the farmers paid by the 
@-operative association accordingly. 
Thus, there is no direct relation be- 
tween the amount which the dealers 
pay the co-operative association and 
that which the league in turn pays 
to its members. There are two dis- 
tinct and separate transactions. The 
dealer buys his milk from the co- 
operative association represented in 
person at the place of purchase by 
th farmer who produces the milk. 
The business transaction, however, is 
mot between the farmer and the dealer, 
but between the co-operative asso- 
dation and the dealer. 

Then the co-operative association 
pays the farmer. In the cases above 
the farmers were hauling milk which 
was sold to the dealer in the highest 
cass of milk, and the return from 
the asscciation to the farmer is less 
pr 100 pounds than the dealer act- 
wally paid to the association for that 


the other transaction is consummated 
by the check payment of the league 


to its member. 


To arrive at the actual 
pooling plan 

farmers must bear in mind that there 
are two separate and distinct trans- 
The farmer in this case re- 
ceived the pool price for his 
under his signed agreement with the 
league and it bears no direct relation 
dealer pays 


which this 


actions. 


to the price which the 
the league for that milk. 


way in 
operates, 





The Clean Separator 


12 months. The farmer never bought 
a machine before in the use of which 
he was so frequently and urgently re- 
minded that he must take care of 
it—[Prof. E. H. Webster. 





Cleaning Up—To get rid of red mites 
the poultry houses should be thor- 
oughly cleaned, with particular em- 
milk phasis upon cleaning up the nests, 
roosts and adjoining walls. Painting 
with crude carbolic acid, cresol, lime- 
sulphur, crude oil or cresote is effec- 
tive. The cracks of old houses may be 
whitewashed with the customary 
whitewash solution, to every gallon is 
added one pint of disinfectant. 





A separator allowed to run gummy 


or dirty may wear out in a year. If 
kept free from dirt and well oiled it 
One of the ob- 
separator 


will last several years 


jections urged against the 
has been that it would not be properly 
handled and that one or two years’ 
service would wear the machine out. 
After visiting several hundred farms 
and insvecting as many machines. the 


Sterilizing Milk Utensils—All uten- 
sils which come in contact with milk 
should be rendered sterile after use by 
boiling in water for 10 minutes. It 
has been found that this is one of the 
most important items in securing milk 
of low bacterial content. 





The hand that sives gathers. 
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YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 
PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not blister or remove the hair, $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
more if you write. Book 4 R tree. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 3/9 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


SPECIAL 10 DAY CFFER 


We will offer for 10 days only this wonderful 
high grade dress shoe. Made of finest leather $3. a 
with gun metal vamp; smooth, dull top; and top 
grade sole leather genuine goodyear welt, up to date style. A 
shoe that would cost $6. in our 
chain stores Our tystem of 
national selling makes this 
saving possible, 

Send no money, just mail cou- 





























pon; pay postman when the 
shoes arrive. If you don't like 
them, send them back and get 
your money back by return 
mail, including postage. Your 

word Is enough. WE. GUARANTEE 
Prompt shipment, perfect fit and 
isk. Big special 


offer for 10 days only. Act 
at once, mall coupon 
today. 


Est. over 22 years. Sales 
last, year over $1,500,000 


Send for new bargain catalog. 


REMBLER SHOE CO., Dept. 4-36, New York City 
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Ask your Dealer 
About the “Sure Death” Guarantee 


in the local newspapers in every county and 








on the 





milk. This is because all returns are 


> put SH pooled. On the other hand, in sec- 
or dish tins where the milk is sold under the 
orner OME lwer classifications, the farmers may 
pigs ac-M be receiving for their milk an amount 
the SOWHEE Which is greater than the dealer act- 
. day or tally paid the association for that 
be used, milk, 
t skim Divide the Net Income 
ned at This is the operation of the pool, 
ng sud Where all members share and share 
. is still alike. It is the same as if two men 
“ill tend Went out to sell apples: One sold for 
arget $1.50 a bushel and the other for $2. 
g be If both sold the same amount and 
pred they jointly pooled their receipts each 
ving Would receive as his due $1.75 a 
— bushel. The man who actually sold 
5 a - at$2a bushel gets 25 cents less and 
ved am the other man 25 cents more than if 
le, tKOE they had not pooled their receipts. 
he risk This explains in the first case above 
the reason for the check for $35.16 
_ giving m the co-operative association in- 
in, TVR stead of $45.57, which was the actual 


| to ar ‘mount of the check turned over to 
. BB the league by the Queens City dairy 
Company. 

It also explains the chief point of 
liffrence in the second case. How- 
er, in regard to this drawing charge 
$9.46, the Sheffield company pays 
te amount to haul the milk and so 
teiucts that amount from its returns 
the league. Since the regular haul- 
Mg charge must be stood by the 
“mer himself, the league in turn 
takes out that amount of $9.46 from 
Teturn which it makes to the 
er. It is not deducted twice, but 
cted once: The first time when 
Ristaken out from the check which 
dealer gives the league which is 
transaction, and the same amount, 
another amount, deducted when 
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fh: is just the season to give 
Morgan’s Sure Death Fly and 
Insect Destroyer areal test. Dairy- 
men and stock owners everywhere 
whohave already adopted this non- 
poisonous, non-irritating fly killer 
report a gain of from 20% to 25% in 
milk and meat production during 
the [fly season — and flies are as 
numerous and bothersome as ever. 


Sold on a large scale for the first time this 
year, Morgan’s Sure Death has brought re- 
lief to ‘aousands of head of stock and in- 
creased profits to their owners. Those who 
could scarcely believe that a spray which is 
absolutely harmless to man or beast would 
actually kill every fly it touches—not merely 
stun them—have become convinced and are 
today our best customers. 


Over a thousand dealers in New York State 
alone, anxious to meet a steadily growing de- 
mand for Morgan’s Sure Death, have stocked 
this product and are ready to supply you 
promptly. During August we are publishing 
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important town in NewY ork State the names 
of progressive dealers who are local head- 
quarters for Morgan’s Sure Death. Look 
up the nearest dealer and buy from him— 
then rest assured that you have the very 
best protection for your stock. 


Our limited time 
introductory offer 


In territory where we are not represented 
we will ship—all transportation costs paid 
by us—a full gallon and a first-class hand 
spray for $2.25; or a gallon without the 
hand spray for $1.50. 

Morgan’s Sure Death Fly and Insect De- 
stroyer is sold under this iron-clad guarantee: 
If it does not do its work to your complete 
satisfaction return the can and we will 
promptly return your money without any 
fuss or red tape. And remember that we 
guarantee that it knocks every fly dead that 
it touches, that two sprayings a day will 
keep flies off animals altogether, that it will 
not mat the hair or stain the whitest cow, 
will not taint the milk, and will not smother 
the milker nor make cows cough. 


THE MORGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices 
29 Broadway, Room 402 


New York City 


MORGAN’S SURE DEATH 


Fly and Insect Destroyer 

















Among the Farmers 

















NEW YORK 


Chenango County Farm Notes 
H. H. LYONS 

It begins to look as though we had 
much of our worry for naught. In 
my immediate vicinity the hay is 
mostly harvested and is pretty nearly 
or quite an average crop. It looks as 
though our crops may be nearly nor- 
mal this year after all. Reports scill 
come to us from other sections of 
the state where crops are below usual 
and may be short but right here in 
Chenango and adjoining territory we 
have little to complain about. Corn 
must still be dependent on the weather 
but the growth is good. 

Cabbages were not set as freely as 
usual but they are doing nicely end 
promise well at least for cattle fveri- 
ing. Some of them may get pretty 
large for market. Wind storms have 
taken down the oats somewhat yet 
the growth is good. The producticn 
of milk went off very much in July 
and even in June. It can hardly get 
back to usual until cows freshen, 
but there seems to be sufficient milk 
for all needs. 

Personally I have heard but litttle 
complaint about the pooling price of 
milk. One keeps hearing that there 
is complaint but really I doubt if it 
is considerable. Most men see that 
without the pool they would have 
been down among the corn growers 
of the west in point of profits. Thcn 
the situation is hopeful. Occasion- 
ally a man asks to join the pool, and 
to be fair, there is an occasional oae 
who goes over to Nestle’s. We have 
both kinds right here at home. Nes- 
tle’s have named a price for August 
that figures $1.99 for 3% milk in our 
territory. With League fluid at $2.90 
it looks as though those who went to 
Nestle’s to get more money may want 
to come back. We have them stopped 


here we think unless they come 
around in fine shape. They will have 
to get in regular at least; I believe, 
if they come back. 

Ontario Co— There is plenty of 


help available for threshing small 
grains. Threshers are asking 8c p bus 
for wheat, 5c for oats, 7c for barley and 
9c for rye. Last year they asked 9c 
for wheat, 7c for oats, 8c for barley 
and 10c for rye—[R. W. P., New 
York. 


St. Lawrence Co—Dry weather has 
injured crops. There is little fruit and 
grain not well filled out. No late po- 
tatoes. 





NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm Notes 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

A. H. Saxe, a graduate of New Jer- 
sey college, has been appointed county 
agent for Morris county to succeed 
B. E. Ely. G. E. Lamb, who has been 
assistant in Atlantic county, has been 
appointed as aid to Mr. Saxe. Miss 
Beatrice Farrell has been appointed 
county club agent for Ocean county. 
Down in Gloucester county, the state 
authorities have been co-operating 
with Agent Cooley in an endeavor to 
control stem rot and ground rot of 
sweet potatoes. W.S. Barnhart, county 
agent, recently conducted a potato run 
in Mercer county. The five demon- 
stration and experimental plots were 
visited by more than 250 people. Be- 
sides, 112 fields of the growing tubers 
were visited. 

To supplement the work of the 
county agents, young men and women 
club members have organized the State 
federation of achievement clubs. Its 
objects are to create some means 
whereby contact with all club mem- 
bers may be kept up and to furnish a 
means to train local leaders. The fol- 
lowing officers have been chosen: 
President, Gertrude Moscovitz of Cum- 
berland county; vice-president, Harry 
Ackerman of Warren county; secre- 
tary, Mary Bohn of Mercer county; 
treasurer, Vincent Darage of Middle- 
sex county. Miss Mary Leaming has 
been chosen to represent the activi- 
ties of the state in this new federation. 

Summer apples, wherever there were 
any, have sold at fancy prices. Drops 
are bringing $5 a barrel. W. B. Con- 
over of Middletown, whose trees bore 
a normai crop, has sold several thou- 
sand bushel hampers of Williams’ 
Early Red and 20-Ounce Pippin at 
$3.50 to $4.50 a hamper. Peaches are 
a scant crop, but find a ready market 
at nearby shore resorts. Sweet corn 


has been selling for $4 a 100 ears, while 
tomatoes and cucumbers barely pay for 
the picking. Fresh laid eggs are being 
bought at 60 cents a dozen right at the 
farm. 


Monmouth Co— Potatoes which 
are not being dug are a poor crop; 
price $4 p sack. Diggers get 10c p 
sack. The second crop of Irish Cob- 
le is yielding better than Me seed. 
Cu. is fairly good. Wheat brings 
$1.25 p bu; only a few have threshed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania Notes 


J. N. GLOVER 


Steady rain helped the ears of corn, 
of which there is a good stand. It is 
hoped these late rains will help the 
late potatoes which had made only a 
spindly growth until lately. It is sur- 
prising to see such a ee es second- 
growth of clover in hay fields consid- 
ering what little clover there was at 
hay making. If this clover fills we 
will have a fair crop of seed on many 
farms. 

The wild carrot weed 
rapidly in this section of the state, 
and more Canada thistles went to 
seed along fences than one often sees 
in good farming sections, but one 
crop crowded another so closely that 
farmers did not have time to mow 
or look after weeds. 

The oats crop has mostly been 
housed and handles heavy, but on 
gravel soil it was short in the stalk, 
making it hard to harvest. There 
will be more apples in some orchards 
than earlier prospects showed. Fresh 
cows are in little demand with no 
public sales of cows, though sheriff 
sales of farm stocks and implements 
are held weekly. But there is a great 
demand for good farms, either to 
buy or to rent. 

William Smith sold his farm of 100 
acres or more in East Buffalo Town- 
ship for $13,000, and it is a good 
grain farm of gravel soil. 

The C. D. Miller farm of 64 acres 
along the state road in Buffalo town- 
ship was sold to close the estate, for 
$12,000 to John C. Cline. It is one 
of the finest farm homes between 
Mifiinburg and Lewisburg. Work 
has begun on the farmers’ large milk 
plant at Milton, which is to be com- 
pleted yet this year. 


is spreading 


Eastern Pennsylvania Gossip 
0. D. SHOCK 


A surprisingly large number of cat- 
tle were killed by lightning during the 
present summer. While seeding ref- 
uge from the hot sun under shady 
trees, lightning storms arose, and the 
trees being struck by the lightning, 
the cattle would meet with almost 
instant death. Many farmers found 
insurance upon cattle a prudent in- 
vestment. 

Some of the farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies are incorporat- 
ing storm and hail damages at a 
minimum cost to the policy holders, 
If a building is damaged by the wind, 
or the growing crop injured by hail- 
stones, the owner is compensated for 
the loss incurred up to the amount 
of the insuance carried. 

Owners of commercial orchards will 
compete for a silver cup at the com- 
ing York county fair to be awarded 
to the grower of the best display of 
York Imperial apples. The cup is of- 
fered by John C. Schmidt upon whose 
farm this popular apple originated. 

Turkeys promise to be more plenti- 
ful than at any time during the dec- 
ade. Spring chickens although in 
liberal supply, command war prices 
in the city markets. 


Tioga Co—Haying is 


complete; 
generally a light crop. Oats a fine 
crop. Early potatoes are almost a 


failure but late crop looks fine. There 
are few pears and apples. Butter is 
50c p lb, eggs 32c p doz. Chautauqua 
comes at Westfield, Aug. 16-23. 


OHIO 


Noble Co—Corn looks like a full 
crop. Fall pasture good. Apples are 
few and far between; potatoes about 
a half crop. The farm bureau is well 
organized and this county also has a 
live stock shipping station. Quite a 
few have consigned their wool; buyers 
are offering 25c p lb for good quality. 


MARYLAND 


Hardford Co— Farmers have just 
closed a satisfactory harvest. Thresh- 
ing is well under way and good yic'ds 
reported. Corn very promising. Fall 
plowing has started and an average 
of wheat will be sown. Canneries 
have begun operations with a less 
acreage than last season. Milk prices 
are coming down, Farmers not em- 
ploying much labor due to high wages 
and low prices of crops. 


‘futures. 
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Wholesale Markets 














Grain and Feed Review 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Wheat Corn Oats 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago .. 1.22% 2.54 .58% 161% .35% .78% 
New York. 1.36 2.68 .81% 1.79% .51 1.00 
Buffalo... — _ -70 - ° _- 


In mid-August the grain mkts were 
stronger and prices slightly advanced 
due to further verification of perma- 
nent reduction in grain crops, notably 
wheat and oats, due to prolonged sum- 
mer drought. Rains in August came 
too late to do much for these crops 
and corn was pretty well “made” be- 
fore rain fell in any quantity. The 
government estimate on wheat was 
considerably under expectations dnd 
further bore out Snow’s report in 
AmericanyAgriculturist last week of 
substantial loss in both winter and 
spring wheat. In the government re- 
port, winter wheat showed a loss of 
30 million bus from last month, while 
the spring wheat estimate was 22 mil- 
lion bus less, the latter Leing slightly 
better than some of the private esti- 
mates. The government crop experts 
verified early estimates on these two 
crops. There was some buying in the 
export mkt for Belgium and France ac- 
counts. Foreign crop reports indicate 
a severe decrease in probable grain 
yields in Russia, but the mkt here has 
paid little attention to these reports, 
undoubtedly due to the belief that the 
credit situation would allow little 
chance for speculaing for Russian ac- 
count. 

The corn mkt was not particularly 
active despite fractional advances. 
There was some new export business 
in corn and the cash situation was 
strengthened in anticipation of later 
sales to Europe. Some private sources 
report improvement in the growing 
crop since the government and private 
estimates were made. 

Although the oats crop is very short 
and this verified by reports from all 
sources, the oats mkt did not featuré 
sharp advance, but was steady to firm 
following the trend of wheat and corn. 
Large country reserves of oats are re- 
ported in some middle west area. Rye 
also was slightly higher, being carried 
along by other grains. 

At New York No 2 red wheat brought 
1.36 p bu, No 2 hard winter 1.38%, 
No 2 mixed drum 1.40%, No 2 yellow 
corn brought 81%4c, No 2 mixed 80%c, 
No 2 white 81%c, No 1 white oats sold 
at 51%c, No 2 white 5lic, No 3, 45c, 
rye 1.21%, barley for malting 71@8lI1c, 
for feeding 66@70c. 

At Chicago, No 2 red wheat brought 
1.21@1.22%, No 2 hard 1.20% @1.23, 
No 2 yellow corn 58% @58%c, No 2 
white 58% @58%, No 2 white oats 
34% @35%c, rye 1.08@1.08%. 

At Baltimore, No 2 red wheat was 
1.32% p bu. 

At Philadelphia, wheat brought 1.31 
@1.36 p bu, corn 69@70c, oats 46% @ 
49 Ke. 

The mkt for mill feed continued in- 
active and prices held steady at slight- 
ly lower than early in the month. 
Standard middlings, at New York, 
brought 24.50 p ton, flour middlings 
31, red dog 39.50, city feed bran 24, 
oats feed 14, rye middlings 23, cotton- 
seed oil meal, 36 per cent protein, 44, 
linseed oil meal 50, granulated corn- 
meal 1.90@2.10 p 100 Ibs, new crop 
spring patents 8@9 p 196-lb sack. 

The United States Senute passed the 
Capper-Tincher bill for the regulation 
of grain exchanges. The measure had 
already passed the house and now goes 
to conference. The purpose of the 
bill as previously explained in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is to curb profes- 
sional speculation practices and to 
authorize the supervision of grain 
Senator Capper points out 
that the evil practices which this bill 
will correct are: Market manipulation 
by large corporations, promiscuous 
and unrestricted speculations in food 
stuffs, dissemination of false crop in- 
formation, gambling in indemnities or 
“puts” and “calls,” arbitrary interfer- 
ence with the law of supply and de- 
mand. The bill does not touch upon 
cash grain transactions, but deals only 
in futures. 


General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or dock. 





From there, country consignees must pay ° 


freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a very small way to city retailers on ad- 
vance is secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will not bring these figures. 

Apples—At New York, .mkt for fcy 
apples was improved, prices well sus- 
tained and in some cases slightly im- 


proved supply of fcy sorts jn ». 
August was light. Green apples 
mid-season varieties brought 1.256) 
p bu bskt, red 1.25@4.25, Duchess 16 
P bbl, western red apples 5@5.39 " 
Beans and Peas—At New York ; 
row beans sold at $6 p 100 Ibs, ch 
pea beans 4.20@4.80, medium 4.50 
4.75, red and white kidney 12, Import 
9, yellow eye 7.50@8, choice Sco 
peas 4.75@5, green peas 4.75 @5 ~, 
low and green splits 6 @6.25, o 
Dried Fruits—At New Yor, State 
country points dry fruits were : 


stro 
and evaporated apples were — 


u 
higher at 12% @13c plbfopb ition 
points for mid-fall delivery, y,° 


crop raspberries were quoted at 409 
43c p Ib. : 

Eggs—At New York, arrivals Wer 
liberal and mkt not particularly Sttien 
except for extra fcy quality which =n 
scarce, prices well sustained. Nearby 
‘extra white eggs brought 55 @58 
doz, extra first 51@54c, firsts 47 @50¢ 
nearby country brown 46@48¢, gath. 
ered extra 42@45c, gathered firsts 360 
41c, fresh gathered white eggs extra 
42@45c, extra firsts 38@4lc, firsts 34 
@ 37c. 

Fresh Fruits—At New York many of 
the fresh fruits sold slightly higher. 
Peaches were in limited supply, th 
quality of southern stock none too 
good. Ga pears brought $1.75 P by 
bskt, Hudson river pears 6@10 P dbl, 
N J raspberries 14@15c p pint, black. 
berries 20@23c p qt, Pa and N, j 
huckleberries 18 @38c p at, Ga Elberts 
peaches 4@5p carrier, Hudson river 
peaches 2.50@3 p cra, N J Elberta 5 
@5.50 p carrier, Md cantalopes 1.25@ 
1.50 p standard cra, Jumbo 2 @2.25, 
N J 1.25@1.75 p cra, southern water. 
melons 1.50@3.50 p cra. 

Hay and Straw—At New York, there 
was little change in the hay mkt, Bes 
No 1 timothy was quoted as high as 
$31 p ton, No 2 28@30, No 3 26@27, 
shipping hay 23@24, fcy mixed clover 
28@30, No 1 26@27, choice alfalfa 32, 
No 1, 30, No 2 27@29. Small bales 
brought $1 p ton less. Rye straw in 
large bales sold at 21@23, oats straw 
11@12. 

Onions—At New York, onions were 
fairly plentiful, best stock selling well, 
N J white onions went at 1@3.50 p 
bskt, yellow 1@1.50, red 75c@1.2}, 
Orange county yellow 1.25@2 p bag, 
red 1@1.50G N Y state and western 
yellow 2.50@2.75 p bag, red 1@1.75, 

Potatoes—At New York, potatoes 
met a good demand and prices held 
steady on sound stock. Arrivals from 
both N J and southern points were of 
poor quality generally and prices ir- 
regular. L I stock brought 4@5.50 p 
bbl, N J 4@5, N J white potatoes 4@ 
5 p 150-lb bag, Va sweet potatoes 7@9 
p bbl. 

Wool and Mides—At New York ani 
Boston, wool mkt was spotty. Pulled 
wool, fine, was quoted at 38@40c p 
lb, low grade 10c, scoured wool, fine, 
70c, medium 45c, low grade 25@30c 
Green country trimmed steer and cow 
hides brought 3@4c p Ib at New York, 
country calf skins without heads 1@ 
1.25 ea, horse hides 1.50@2 ea. 


Country Produce Markets 

Syracuse, N Y—In the farmers’ mkt 
apples brought 1.75@2 p bu, peaches 
2.50, pears 1.75@2, plums 2.50@3, 
extra fine alfalfa hay 20@23 p ton, No 
1 timothy 20@23, new crop potatoes 
1@2.25 p bu, onions 1.25, cabbage 1.59 
p doz heads, Boston lettuce 25 @40c p 
doz heads. tomatoes 50c@1 p bu, live 
chickens 35c p lb live fowls 34c, butter 
45@50c p Ib, eggs 35c p doz. 

Philadelphia, Pa — Demand for 
nearby produce was fairly good. Pota- 
toes sold firm. Many other vegetable 
slow and lower. Prices to retailets 
were as follows: Mid-season apples 
1.50@1.75 p 5-8-bu bskt, green beans 
25 @75c, wax beans 50c@1, cucumbers 
10@40c, sweet corn 25@75c, potatoes 
90¢@1.15, tomatoes 40@75c, peaches 
2@ 2.50, cantelopes 50@90c. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—New apples brought 
3@3.25 p bu, peaches 3.50 @4.50, beans 
1.50@1.75, cabbage 1.25, sweet corn? 
@2.25 p bu of 5 or 6 doz ears, home 
grown lettuce 1 p doz heads, new om 
ions 1.40@1.50, new potatoes 2.50@ 
4.25 p bbl, home grown potatoes 50@ 
75c p 10-qt bskt, choice fat steer 
8.50@9 p 100 Ibs, medium weight 
hogs 12.50@12.65, good to choice 
wethers 5@5.50. 

Buffalo, N Y—Cottonseed meal, 36 
per cent protein, sold at 43.25@44.25 
p ton, dry brewers’ grains 27@2h50.° 
standard spring bran 20.50@ 21, hard 
winter bran 20.25@21.25, No 2 yel- 
low corn 70c p bu, No 2 white oats 3% 

Lancaster, Pa—Good to choice steer 
sold at 8.50@9.25 p 100 Ibs, fee 
good 7.75@8.50, medium to fair = 
@7.50, good to choice bulls 6.25@7.2 
good 4@5.50, choice to prime heifers 
7.25@8, good to choice cows 5@5.1 
calves 11@12, medium weight ho? 
10.50 @12.50. " . 
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No Security at All 


The California-Wyoming oil syndi- 
of Los Angeles, Cal., is publishing 
— tisements soliciting subscriptions 
Se aiet to develop oil land in the 
= - Creek district of Wyoming. 
ae advertisements are peculiar in 
ae they offer a “guarantee of safety” 
— calculated to convince the unwary. 
Ww ccording to the advertisement all 
money subscribed will be used to 
Oe nase Liberty bonds which will be 
Meposited with the trustees of the Cal- 
fornia- Wyoming oil syndicate and 
peld for the safety of the investment. 
yf, at the end of one year, they have 
roved the existence of oil on their 
F opert, the subscriber will have the 
pption of receiving the amount of his 
wbscription in Liberty bonds, or of 
taking stock in the syndicate. 

The advertisement, however, states 
that this offer is made because they 
require money for the development of 
the property. It is apparent that the 
oly way in which this money could 
be obtained under this scheme would 
be to borrow with the Liberty bonds as 
collateral, which simply means that 
the so-called guarantee of safety back- 
ed by the Liberty bonds is no guaran- 
tee whatever as the first lien on the 
ponds would necessarily vest in the 
creditors of the syndicate. 

Before investing in propositions of 
this kind subscribers should avail 
themselves of the American Agricult- 
yrist Service Bureau concerning the 
liability of such concerns before 
sarting with their money. 





Returns for Apples 
Last November I  shipp La Mantia 
Brothers, Blairsville, Pa., 20 barrels of No. 
1 apples to their cold storage plant at 
Indiana, Pa., to be sold this spring. I have 
never received a reply to the letters I have 
sat them since making the shipment. If 
you can find out or get anything for me, I 
would appreciate it very much—[E. J. 
Kennedy, Bradford county. Pa. 

Letter now comes from Mr. Kennedy 
as follows: “I received a check for 
$5935 in settlement of the 20 barrels 
of apples shipped to La Mantia Broth- 
es. Kindly let me know how much 
lowe you for this quick service you 
have performed.” There is no charge. 
When we perform services that bring 
satisfaction to our subscribers we feel 


amply rewarded. 





Acceptance of Note 


I have a note of $146 I am holding 
the Galeton Dairy Condensary. 
would like to know is, have I got to wait on 
them and take their note every time it 
comes due? Do I have to accept whatever 
ofer they desire to make? They came in our 
county and made statements to farmers so 
as to get their milk and set their own price 
for the milk. After waiting some time for 
my money they sent me a 6-months note 
which came due October 6, but before the 
note came due they sent me 10% of the 
note and gave me another that I am hold- 
ing which came due on June 5. From the 
last letter received they will pay a small 
per cent and issue another note. Will I 
have to accept this? Kindly give me your 
advice as to what I should do.—[Harry T. 
Henry, Potter County, Pa. 

After taking this matter up in detail 
with the Galeton Dairy Products Com- 
pany, Galeton, Pa., with reference to 
the system they had been following 
since last fall on the giving of notes 
bearing interest for payment due to 
patrons, the president stated that on 
account of an investment in a new con- 
densary at Whitesville, N. Y., in which 
the subscribers to the bonds fell short 
about $20,000 in their subscription and 
other financial aid promised was not 
forthcoming, and in order to complete 
the plant, he was compelled to invest 
about $95,000 of the company’s funds 
in that enterprise. 

He writes: “We then had to either 
abandon the enterprise and lose for the 
farmers what they had subscribed or 
put up our own funds to complete the 
Work. The milk market was then in a 
flourishing condition, but before the 
plant was completed the market fell 
flat. With large quantities of milk on 
hand and losses on sugar purchased we 
found that when August and Septem- 
ber arrived we were unable to pay the 
farmers’ milk bills for the first time 
since our operation in 1917. We final- 
'yhad to dispose of the plant at Whites- 
Ville to the Dairymen’s League Co- 
erative Association, Utica, N. Y., for 
$180,000, which was about $75,000 less 
than cost. 

“In order to make the transfer I 

ced every bond I had, but saved 


against 
yhat I 


a 


5 Agricuttasist, August 20, 1921 


the country not less than a quarter of 
ceive certificate of indebtedness at par 
for every dollar that they have in- 
vested. On October 5 notes were 
issued to the farmers for the milk de- 
livered during August and September, 
of approximately $55,000. We will 
pay the farmers in full but it will take 
some time. We are working in a con- 
servative way and hope the explana- 
tion will show that while the farmer 
has been put to some hardship, we are 
the people who have made greater sac- 
rifices. We will continue doing every- 
thing in our power to save the situa- 
tion for him and see he is well taken 
care of.” 





Investigate Before Investing 


As the ways of the human race to 
boast of gains and conceal losses, it is 
difficult to tell the exact figures, but it 
is estimated that the operations of 
fraudulent stock promoters are costing 





a billion dollars a year. At a time 
when well-established industries and 
mercantile houses of the highest credit 
have to pay 8 per cent for working 
capital such losses are doubly galling. 
They not only deprive honest business 
of sorely needed funds, but they dis- 
courage thrift and promote extrava- 
gance, for the wiping out of savings 
put into worthless securities, make 
frugality and self denial seem vain and 
futile. 


In most every state in the union 
serious thought has been given for the 
protection of small investors. There 
are two sorts of measures adopted, one 
of repressive and the other educational. 
The former find expression in blue- 
sky legislation, and its aim is directed 
at fraudulent promoters. The latter is 
to spread such warnings and _ instill 
sound financial instruction to victims 
as to make them cautious to the flat- 
tery of stock salesman. 

We have published articles from 
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time to time on this subject so as to 
help our readers to know the ear- 
marks of the noxious salesman by 
sight, and no matter how often they 
may be about, to recognize and shun 
them. It is difficult, however, for the 
human brain to devise a protective 
system, so effective as to keep every 
fool and his money in the same suit 
of clothes. 


Cooling Milk and Cream — Farmers 
and dairymen suffer great losses 
through not taking sufficient precau- 
tions with cooling milk and cream. 
It can be done with a little additional 
equipment and labor which will more 
than pay for themselves. Water 
coolers are best, or provide space 
where cans may be set in cold water. 





Mildew on Leather—Soap and 
water or just a damp cloth will re- 
move mildew from leather that has 
lain too long in a damp place. 














Helps You Sell, Buy, 
Rent or Exchange, Se- 
cure Help or Find Work. 
Address must be counted 
as part of the 






advertisement. 
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= Market Place 






Copy must be received 
Wednesday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of fol- 
lowing week. No 
black-faced type or 
display lines of 




















Farmers’ Exchange 
WILL HELP YOU 
Send orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 














EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into. the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our acivertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





READY TO LAY White Leghorn pullets, bred from 
our best old hens mated to high record cockerels. 
Unlimited range $2.50 each. We ship on approval. 
HOMESTEAD FARM, Newtown, Conn. 





BABY CHICKS $13.00—100 Pullets, Cockerels, 
yearling Hens. Shipping Crates $1.75. Egg and 
Chick Boxes. Automatic Feeders. EMPIRE SUP- 


PLY HOUSE, Seward, N. Y. 




















Does $3.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
N 


n 
MAPLE HILL 
FARM, R. D. 3, Fort Plain, N. Y. 





PEDIGREED SABLES and White Collie puppies, 
males. JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, New York. 





PEDIGREED BELGIAN and Siberian Hares. 
HERBERT SCHMIDT, East Aurora, N. Y. 

COON and Rabbit Hound pups. 
KENNELS, Himrod, N. Y. 





FOX, LAKE 
SHORE 





SHEPHERD and Fox hound pups. ARTHUR GIL- 
SON, Canton, N. Y. 





CATTLE 


EXTRA FINE REGISTERED HOLSTEIN calves, 
bulls and heifers from 31 pound buil, Sir Veeman 
Hengeveldt 15th, high producing dams of fine 
| w*,* $60. WOODSIDE STO@X FARM, 

m: ; ae 


n, 








FOR SALE—Four fall _milke®&, registered Holsteins, 
large, well bred ones. First one duo Sept. 1. Also 
Gale Baldwin ensilage cutter with 40-ft. carrier. I’. N. 
WATKINS, Camden, New York. 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRD CATTLE, young bull 
ready for service. Herd tubercular tested under Fed- 
eral Supervision. MACY WALCUTT, Rural 7, Picker- 
ington, O 


DAIRY SHORTHORN BULL CALVES, sire Roan 
Jack by Bridegroom. Pure bred and registered. 
F. L. HANSEL, E. Winfield, N. Y. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS—Two fine bull calves 
and a fine young cow, cheap, Write. HENRY 
INGALLS, Greenville, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE BULLS, Write us your wants. MAIPLE- 
WOOD FARMS, Worcester, N. Y. 














BLACK. MINORCA ane ae nce. es 
1.50. Pullets, Barred Rocks up. xe 
— pe . W. CONNORS, Williamstown, 


pullets 75¢ up. 
N. J. 





PULLETS, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
Reds, Rocks, Minorcas. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, 
New Jersey. 


SILVER CAMPINES and _ Buttercup pullets for 
sale. New York winners. MAPLE LAWN FARMS, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


~~ CHICKS—8e up. All 
free. SUPERIOR UNITED 
Mo. 








kinds. Postpaid. Book 
HATCHERIES, Windsor, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


RE-ROOTED CELERY AND CABBAGE plants: 
re-rooted White Vlume, Winter Queen and Golden 
Heart celery plants $2.50 per 1000; 500, $1.50; 300, 

20; , $1.00; 100, 70c. Cabbage: Early varie- 
ties for fall planting; also late; $1.80 per 1000; 
500, 20; , $1.00; 100, 60c. Acres of plants; 
established 24 years. Bo business done on Sunday. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey. 








HARDY _PERENNIALS— 

Gaillardia, Eagles Dele. or 

y, Bells, Gypsophila, Foxglove, Colw 4 

Senet Wilitam, Aysnum.” Bocconie, 7, = 

i. hinium, us, Icelan ‘oppy, - 

fy eg $1.25 dozen, $9.50 hundred. HARRY 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 


WBE PLANTS for August and fall 
A: 4 a and runner plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, blackberry, 
gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubard, per- 
ennial flower plants: roses, shrubs for fall pane ng. 
Catalogue__ free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N. 


CELERY, CABBAGE, Kale, Brussels Sprouts, 
ouie. Mangel Wurzel, Hop, Mint, Sage, Thyme, 
Turnip __ plants. Catalogue _ free. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 


FLOWER PLANTS, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—8-16 Avery tractor, also Join Deere 
plow with two 14-inch bottom traction and plow used 
but very little one season. Will sell less than one- 
half original cost or take in exchange registered stock, 
Holsteins or Guernseys. Must stand tubercular test. 
Reason for selling hgve sold one farm, have no farther 
use for it. G. W. PRAY, Peru, N. Y. 








CORN HARVESTERS cuts and piles on harvester 
or winrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal 
Corn Binder. Sold in every state. Only $28 with 
fodder tying attachment. Testimonials and catalog 
FREE showing picture of PROCESS 
HARVESTER CO., Salina, 


Harvester. 
Kansas. 

32 VOLT EQUIPMENT Motors, Power Stands, Light 
Bulbs, Irons, Vacuum Cleaners, Fans, Washing Ma- 
chines, Water Systems, Batteries, Complete line of 
Material for wiring houses. Write for our special 
prices. LUCAS SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO., York, 
Pa. 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 





G CASES, POULTRY. CRATES. _ Satisfaction 
guaranteed. NATIONAL CRATE COMPANY, 1380 
Franklin Ave., New York. 


SHEEP 


LOCUST HILL FARM—Delaine Merinos, registered. 
ci Be rams for sale. L. M. ADAMS, Eagle 
ridge, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES. Slightly Dam- 
aged crockery, shipped any address direct from 
pottery, Ohio for $6.00. Lots are well assorted and 
still serviceable; Plates, platters, cups and saucers, 
bowls, pitchers, bakers, mugs, nappies, etc., a little 
of each. Send cash with order. Write us. E. 
SWASEY & CO., Portland, Me. 

















SWINE 


§ le. medium Yorkshire and Chester 
white. coves, “wae while, Berkshire and Chester White 
cross, color black and white, either sex, sows, barrows 
or boars, 8 to 10 weeks old at $5 each. These are all 
good thrifty pigs up to the weight and shape for pies 
of their om. win crate f the above 

5 a 


and i part of 
lot, C. O. on 
Russell St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 


HIN J. SCANNELL, 
230. 

ALE—Duroe Jersey spring pigs, Orion 

qt Eine preening. F. D. PCURTIS. Amster- 

dam, N. Y., B. D. 6. 











swine, satisfaction guar- 


ire . 
OAL ENO) Christiana, Pa. 


FOR 
anteed. DAVID KNOX, 





REGISTERED 0. I. C._and Chester White pigs. 





for the farmers, and they will re- 


BE. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 


CLOVER HONEY—Fine 1921 extracted, 60-Ib. can 
at our station $9.60, 2 cans $18.00. 10 Ibs. delivered 
within 3rd postal zone $2.15, 5 Ibs. $1.25. Write 
for prices on buckwheat honey. Special prices on 
large lots. RAY C. WILCOX, Odessa, N. Y. 





WANTED: Vegetables, fruit, eggs or other farm 
produce. Sell direct to’ the consuimer and ~ make 
more money. Full perttentare on request. OUTLET 
— 136 Wyckoff Street, Brooklyn, New York 


ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN for sale, direct from 
manufacturer, at 95c, $1.45 and $1.70 a pound. Post- 
age paid on $5 orders. Write for samples. 


BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine, 








FERTILIZER—Hardwood Ashes. GEORGE STEV- 
ENS, Peterboro, Ontario. 





HOPS 1920 growth at 35¢ lb. G. STRINGER, 
Madison, N. Y. 





6 WANTED—To hear from 














yamb. a 
ane word. ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION A. 
ao AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 461 Fourth Ave., New York City head. a 
RMT, - «ecm ~ 
DOGS AND PET STOCK TOBACCO 
fs THOROUGHBRED FOX HOUND PUPS. 3 months CIGARS—Special offer “Good Points,”’ made to sell 
old, $8.00 a piece; 5 months pups, $10.00. A few for 10 cents each. While they last $2.50 box of 50. 
HAVE YOU partly broken hounds, $25.00. All nice lookers and Each cigar wrapped in tissue paper. Spanish filler 
extra well bred, FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Red throggzhout. Will suit or your money refunded. 
Lion, Pa, MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., New York City. 
ANYTHING to SELL THOROUGHBRED English Shepherds, natural KENTUCKY'S NATURAL LEAF, mild or strong, 
heel drivers, intelligence and beauty unsurpassed, rich, mellow, 5 ths. $1.50; 15 Ibs. $3. Quality 
Shepherd without equal. Write before sold out. guaranteed. WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 
RENT OR GEO BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Registered pointer and setter pups COMMISSION DEALER 
EXCHANGE? for fall training. Champion on both sides. Tell us —_—___———- ————_—— - 
your wants, Prices right. JACKSONS PURCHASE WHITE EGGS. We pay top market values. Send 
KENNELS, Murray, Ky. some for trial. Ask your Bank to look us up. M. 
OUR = AUGENBLICK & BRO., 16 Commerce Street, New- 
FLEMISH GIANT RABBITS $2.50 each. Bred ark, New Jersey. 


MALE HELP WANTED 
ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY 
papers in America wants a reliable man 
subscriptions and coliect. 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will be made at good pay, 
regular payment work, man who has horse or car 
preferred. Personal instruction will Riven and 
everything done to make the work successful from 
the start. Write full particulars at once to J’ust 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 











farm 
to sell 
To a man who is well 


WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man to look after 
our subscription work in his home locality. Man whu 
knows the farmers personally and has a horse or car. 
Can make good money and can have regular work 
every day in tke year. Full or part time work as 
desired. Address Subscription Department, AMERI- 
—— AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 
‘ity. 


~~. 2 





+ S. GOVERNMENT wants men, women, over 
17, $100-$195 month. Hundreds positions for far- 
mers. Steady; common education sufficient; ex- 
perience unnecessary. List positions free: write im- 
mediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept P 31, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

_WANTED—Master for cottage of boys. Wife 
dining room work in cottage. Salary $100.00 per 
mouth and maintenance. No children. Also gqod 
opportunity for head farmer and wife. COUNTY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Lawrence, Mass. 

WANTED MEN—Become automobile experts, 
$35 week. Learn while earning. Write. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept. P 413, Rochester, N. Y. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED- WOMEN—Become dress designers, 
week. Learn while earning; sample lessons 
rel INSTITUTE, Dept. P 542, 











free. 
Rochester, 





SITUATIONS WANTED—M ALE 


WILL BE OPEN OCT. for position as manager of 














dairy or poultry farm where results are wanted. BOX 
215, Coopersburg, Pa, 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
“HOMEMAID” HOUSDRESSES $1.98, $2.75. Send 


all measurements with order, BENNETTS “HOME- 
MAID” GARMENTS, Schuylerville, N. Y, 





BEAUTIFUL crocheted baby bonnets, also tatting 


by yard. Write for prices. HAZEL WEBSTER, 
Mills, Pa. : 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


222-ACRE FARM with crops, 24 cows, 
machinery, dairy utensils, vehicles, tools, full imple - 
ments, etc., thrown in; high-grade dairy, general 
purpose farm close beautiful village, in famous farm- 
ing section; 4 miles city, convenient big city markets, 
aclvantages ; loamy tillage, 40-cow wire-fenced 
pasture, wood, fruit, 300 sugar maples, good 2-story 
12-room house overlooking village, running water, 
42-cow barn, 4 hay barns, ico house, stable, garago, 
etc. To close affairs quickly all °$7,500, less than 
half cash, easy terms, immediate possession. It will 
pay you to investigate. Catalog free. J. H. TOBIN 
Cortland, N. Y. i z 








3 horses, 








$1,000 SECURES 120-Acre Farm, with automobile, 
crops, 6 cows, pair horses, full implements, etc., in- 
cluded; in famous potato section, edge high school 
advantages; 100 acres tillable; cuts 65 tons 
20-cow spring-watered pasture, wood, timber 
fruit; good 2-story 8-room house, maple shaded lawn, 
10-cow cement basement barn, silo, spring water, 
poultry house, etc. Owner unable operate, sacrifices 
all $5,000, only $1,000 down, easy terms. Details 
page 53 Illus. Catalog 1100 Bargains, FREE. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 150-R Nassau St., New York City. 














GOOD HARDWOOD LANDS, Mich., wel : 
20, 40, 80, acre tracts $15 to $30 per — ws 
payment down, balance long time. We hel 

Send for book Free. SW'ICART LAND CO., V-1246 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, 7 





NEW YORK FERTILE FARMS, for dairy 
grain, garden, truck, poultry. Stock p~ AY 
and buildings $25, to $150, per hte. Nearby markets. 
c 2 v 

Address, MANDEV! ESTATE AGENCY. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Lot in Orient 
. I. Make worth-while offer. GEO. fr Daw he’ 
Groton, N, Y¥. . 





f 
K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wis, ” [#24 for sale 
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WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE — Bud Birnie. 
son of Rob Birnie, has been brought up on 
a cattle ranch in Wyoming. He had lived 
up to his father’s unspoken standards as a 


cowman and had always expected to stay 
on the ranch with his father. When he 
learned that his father wished him to leave 
home and start out for himself, Bud was 
angry and left without giving an address. 
After three days on the trail bud found a 
job as a common cow puncher. 
Chapter IX 
BUD FINDS A JOB 
“T was born and raised in cow- 
country, and nobody’s looking for 
me.” 3ud informed him over his 


shoulder while he remounted, and let 
it go at that. From southern Wyom- 
ing to Idaho was too far, he reasoned, 
to make it worth while stating his 
exact place of residence. If they had 
never heard of the Tomahawk outfit 
it would do no good to name it, they 
would wonder why the son of so rich 
a cowman as Bob Birnie should be 
hiring out as a common cowpuncher 
so far from home. He had studied 
the matter on his way north, and 
had decided to let people form their 
own conclusions. If he could not 
make good without the name of Bob 
Bernie behind him, the sooner he 
found it out the better. 

He untied the steer, drove it back 
into the herd and rode over to where 
the high-nosed man was helping hold 
the “cut.” 

“Can you read brands? We're cut- 
tin’ out AJ and AJBar stuff; left ear 
crop on the AJ, and undercut on the 
AJBar.” 

Bud nodded and eased into the 
herd, spied an AJ two-year-old and 
urged it toward the outer edge smiling 
to himself when he saw how Stopper 
kept his nose close to the animal's 
rump. Once in the milling fringe of 
the herd, Stopper nipped it into the 
open, rushed it to the cut herd, 
wheeled and went back of his own 
accord. From the corner of his eye, 
as he went, Bud saw that Bart Nelson 
and one or two others were watching 
him. They continued to eye him 
covertly while he worked the herd 
with two other men. He was glad 
that he had not travelled far that 
day, and that he had ridden Smoky 
and left Stopper fresh and eager for 
his favorite pastime, which was mak- 
ing cattle do what they particularly 
did not want to do. In that he was 
adept, and it pleased Bud mightily to 
see how much attention Stopper was 
attracting. 

Not once did it occur to him that 
it might be himself who occupied the 
thoughts of his boss. Buddy—after- 
wards Bud—had lived his whole life 
among friends, his only enemies the 
Indians who preyed upon the cow- 
men. White men he had never learned 
to distrust, and to be distrusted had 
never been his portion. He had al- 
ways been Bud Birnie, son and heir 
of Bob Birnie, as clean-handéd a cat- 
tle king as ever recorded a brand. 
Even at the University his position 
had been accepted without question. 
That the man he mentally called Par- 
rotface was puzzled and even worried 
about him was the last thing he would 
think of. 

But it was true. Bart Nelson 
watched Bud, that afternoon. A 
man might ride up to Bart and assert 
that he was an old hand with cattle, 
and Bart would say nothing, but set 
him to work, as he had Bud. Then 
he would know just how old a “hand” 
the fellow was. Fifteen minutes con- 
vinced him that Bud had “growed up 
in the saddle,” as he would have put 
it. But that only mystified him the 
more. Bart knew the range, and he 
knew every man in the country, from 
Burroback Valley, which was this 
great valley’s name, to the Black Rim, 
beyond the mountain range, and be- 
yond the Black Rim to the Sawtooth 
country. He knew their ways and he 
knew their past records. 

He knew that this young fellow 
came from farther ranges, and he 
would have been at a loss to explain 
just how he knew it. He would have 
said that Bud did not have the “ear- 
marks” of an Idaho rider. 
more, the small Tomahawk brand on 
the left flank of the horse Bud rode 
was totally unknown to Bart. Yet 
the horse did not bear the marks of 
long riding. Bud himself looked as 


Further- | 


if he had just ridden out from some 
nearby ranch—and he had refused to 
say where he was from. 

Bart swore under his breath and 
beckoned to him a droopy-mustached, 
droopy-shouldered riger who was 
circling the herd in a droopy, spirit- 
less manner and chewing tobacco with 
much industry. 

“Dirk, you know brands from the 
Panhandle to Cypress Hills. What 
d’ yuh make of that horse? Where 
does he come from?” Bart stopped 
abruptly and rode forward then to 
receive and drive farther back a gal- 
loping AJBar cow which Bud and 
Stopper had just hazed out of the 
herd. Dirk squinted at Stopper’s 
brand which showed cleanly in the 
glossy, new hair of early summer. 
He spat carefully with the wind and 
swung over to meet his boss when 
the cow was safely in the cut herd. 

“New one on me, Bart. They’s a 
hatchet brand over close to Jackson's 
Hole, somewhere. Where’d the kid 
say he was from?” 

“He wouldn't say, but he’s a sure- 
enough cow-hand.” 

“That there horse ain’t been rode 
down on no long journey,” Dirk vol- 
unteered after further scrutiny. And 


American Agriculturist, A: 


up the Flat—the boys ‘ll show you 
what to do.” 

Bud, remembering Smoky and 
Sunfish and his camp, hesitated. “I’ve 
got a camp down here by the creek,” 
he said. “If it’s all the same to you, 
I'll report for work in the morning, if 
you'll tell me where to head for. 
And I'll have to arrange somehow to 
pasture my horses; I’ve got a couple 
more at camp.” 

Bart studied him for a minute, and 
Bud thought he was going to change 
his mind about the job, or the sixty 
dollars a month. But Bart merely 
told him to ride on up the Flat next 
morning, and take the first trail that 
turned to the left. “The Muleshoe 
ranch is up there agin that pine 
mountain,” he explained. “Bring 
along your outfit. I guess we can 
take care of a couple of horses, all 
right.” 

That suited Bud Very well, and he 
rode away thinking how lucky he was 
to have taken the right fork in the 
road that day. He had ridden straight 
into a job, and while he was not very 
enthusiastic over the boss, the other 
boys seemed all right, and the wages 
were a third more than he had ex- 
pected to get just at first. It was the 
first time, he reminded himself, that 
he had been really tempted to locate, 
and he certainly had struck it lucky. 

He did not know that when he left 
the roundup his going had been care- 
fully noted, and that he was no sooner 
out of sight than Dirk Tracy was 
riding cautiously on his trail. While 
he fed his horses the last bit of grain 
he had, and cooked his supper over 
what promised to be his last camp- 
fire, he did not dream that the man 
with the droopy mustache was lying 





Many a Farm House Can Be Made Cozy by a Fron 


he added with the unconscious im- 
pertience of an old and trusted em- 
ployee, ‘Ye goin’ to put him on?” 

“Already done it—sixty a month,” 
Bart confided. “That'll bring out 
what’s in him; he’s liable to turn out 
good for the outfit. Showed he’ll do 
what he’s told first, and think it over 
afterwards. I like that there trait 
in a man.” 

Dirk pulled his droopy mustache 
away from his lips as if he wanted to 
make sure that his smile would show; 
through it was not a pretty smile, on 
account of his tobacco-stained teeth. 

“*S your fun’ral, Bart. I’d say he’s 
from Jackson’s Hole, on a rough 
guess—but I wouldn’t presume to 
guess what he’s here fur. Mebby he 
come across from Black Rim. I can 
find out, if you say so.” 

Bud was weaving in and out through 
the herd, scanning the animals close- 
ly. While the two talked he singled 
out a yearling heifer, let Stopper nose 
it out beyond the bunch and drove it 
close to the boss. 

“Better look that one over,” he 
called out. “One way, it looks like 
AJ, and another way I couldn’t name 
it. And the ear looks as if about half 
of it had been frozen off. Didn’t 
want to run it into the cut until you 
passed on it.” 

Bart looked first at Bud, and he 
looked hard. Then he rode over and 
inspected the yearling, Dirk close at 
his heels. 

“Throw ’er back with the bunch,” 
he ordered. 

“That finishes the cut, then,” Bud 
announced, rubbing his hand along 
Stopper’s sweaty neck. “I kept pass- 
ing this critter up, and I guess the 
other boys did the same. But it’s the 
last one, and I thought I’d run her 
out for you to look over.” P 

Bart grunted. “Dirk, you take a 
look and see if they’ve got ’em all. 
And you, Kid, can help haze the cut 
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amongst the bushes on the other bank 
of the creek, watching every move he 
made. 

He meant to be up before daylight 
so that he could strike the ranch of 
the Muleshoe outfit in time for break- 
fast, wherefore he went to bed be- 
fore the afterglow had left the moun- 
tain-tops around him. And being 
young and carefree and heathlfully 
weary, he was asleep and snoring 
gently within five minutes of his last 
wiggle into his blankets. But Dick 
Tracy watched him for fully two 
hours before he decided that the kid 
was not artfully pretending, but was 
really asleep and likely to remain so 
for the night. 

Dirk was an extremely cautious 
man, but he was also tired, and the 
cold food he had eaten in place of a 
hot supper had not been satisfying 
to his stomach. He crawled carefully 
out of the brush, stole up the creek 
to where he had left his horse, and 
rode away. He was not altogether 
sure that he had done his full duty 
to the Muleshoe, but it was against 
human nature for a man nearing 
forty to lie uncovered in the brush, 
and let a numerous family of mos- 
quitoes feed upon him while he list- 
ened to a young man snoring com- 
fortably in a good camp bed a hun- 
dred feet away. 

Dirk, because his conscience was 
not quite clear, slept in the stable that 
night and told his boss a lie next 
morning. 


The Muleshoe 


The riders of the Muleshoe outfit 
were eating breakfast when Bud rode 
past the long, low-roofed log cabin 
to the corral which stood nearest the 
clutter of stables and sheds. He stop- 
ped there and waited to see if his 
new boss was anywhere in sight and 
would come to tell him where to un- 
pack his belongings. A sandy com- 
plexioned young man with red eyelids 
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and no lashes presently emergeg 4 
the stable and came toward ne. 
mouth sagging loosely open, his 
vacuous. He was clad in fadeq o 
alls turned up a foot at the bottom 
and showing frayed, shoddy tro’ 
beneath and rusty, Tun-down sh 
that proved he was not a rider, Hig 
hat was peppered with little holes, 
if someone had fired a charge of - 
shot at him and had all by 
him. ’ bageed 

The youth’s eyes became fixeg Upon 
the guitar and mandolin cases ry 
on top of Sunfish’s pack, and 
pointed and gobbled something w 
had the sound of speech Without be. 
ing intelligible. Bud cocked an tap 
toward him inquiringly, made noth. 
ing of the jumble and rode off to 
cabin, leading Sunfish after him, The 
fellow might or might not be the 
idoit he looked, and he might ee 
might not keep his hands off the Pack: 
Bud was not going to take any change 

He heard sounds within the cap 
but no one appeared until he Shouted, 
“Hello!” twice. The door opened 
then and Bart Nelson put out his 
head, his jaws working over a mouth. 
ful of food that seemed tough. 

“Oh, it’s you. C’m awn in an’ eat” 
he invited, and Bud dismounted 
never guessing that his slightest m. 
tion had been carefully observed fron 
the time he had forded the creek at 
the foot of the slope beyond ths 
cabin. 

Bart introduced him to the men 
by the simple method of Waving his 
hand at the group around the table 
and saying, “Guess you know the 
boys. What’d yuh say we could call 
yuh?” 

“Bud—ah—Birnie,” Bud answered, 
swiftly weighing the romantic idea of 
using some makeshift name until he 
had made his fortune, and deciding 
against it. A false name might mean 
future embarrassment, and he was s9 
far from home that his father would 
never hear of him anyway. But his 
hesitation served to convince every 
man there that Birnie was not his 
name, and that he probably had good 
cause for concealing his own. Adding 
that to Dirk Tracy’s guess that hy 
was from Jackson’s Hole, the su 
spelled outlaw. 

The Muleshoe boys were careful not 
to seem curious about Bud’s past, 
They even refrained from manifest 
ing too much interest in the musical 
instruments until Bud himself took 
them out of their cases that evening 
and began tuning them. Then the 
half-baked tongue-tied fellow came 
over and gobbled at him eagerly. 

“Hen wants you to play some 
thing,’”’ a man they called Day inter- 
preted. ‘“Hen’s loco on music, If 
you can sing and play both, Hen 'll 
set and listen till plumb daylight and 
never move an eyewinker.” 

Bud looked up, smiled a little be- 
cause Hen had no eyewinkers to 
move, and suddenly felt pity because 
a man could be so altogether unlike- 
able as Hen. Also because his 
mother’s face stood vividly before him 
for an instant, leaving him with @ 
queer tightening of the throat and the 
feeling that he had been rebuked 
He nodded to Hen, laid down the 
mandolin and picked up the guitar, 
turned up the a string a bit, laid s 
booted-and-spurred foot across the 
other knee, plucked a minor chord 
sonorously and began abruptly: 
“Yo’ kin talk about you coons a-havin’ 

trouble— 
Well, Ah think Ah have enough-a of 
mah oh-own—-” 

Hen’s high-pointed Adam's apple 
slipped up ard down in one great gulp 
of ecstasy. He eased slowly down 
upon the edge of the bunk beside Bud 
and gazed at him fascinatedly, his 
lashless eyes never winking, his ja¥ 
dropped so that his mouth hung half 
open. Day nudged Dirk Tracy, who 
parted his droopy mustache 
smiled his unlovely smile, lowering 
his left eyelid unnecessarily at Bué 
The dimple in Bud’s chin wrinkled # 
he bent his head an@ plunked the 
interlude with a swing that set spur 
red boots tapping the floor rythmit 
ally. 

“Bart, he’s went and hired a show 
actor, looks like,” Dirk confided be 
hind his hand to Shorty McGuire 
“That’s real singin’, if yuh ask me 

“Shut up!” grunted Shorty, 
prodded Dirk into silence so that be 
would miss none of the song. 


(Continued next week) 








We are pleased to note the recett 
improvement in American Agricultu™ 
ist. We are also pleased with the un 
compromising stand you have taken 
the farmer’s interest.— LL 
Stueben county, N. Y. 
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Care of the Home 


Home Sewing for School Days 

















Making Over a House 

gp BAKER, CAYUGA COUNTY, N. Y. 
ooking back over the improve- 
that we have made to our 
it seems we accomplished the 


In. 1 


e, 
one with the least money expended 
sane we transformed our old stove 


into @ furnace. Of course, putting in 

ur water system was a bigger im- 
ssovernent, but it required more 
anes and a lot of hard work. The 
same may be said of all the other im- 
provements we have made. They 
either required considerable money or 
much labor. 

When we moved here in May, 1917, 
we brought with us from the city a 
small base-burner coal stove. As 
winter came on, we found it too small 
to heat our large living room. I was 
yemodeling the interior of our home 








Of Checked Material 


at that time, so I traded this small 
stove for a large, round oak heater, 
which gave us plenty of heat, but as 
we burned wood in it, there was al- 
ways a litter of chips and dirt around 
it But as the rest of the house was 
in a worse condition from tearing 
down partitions, pulling off plaster, 
and the like, we took little notice of 
the dirt it made in the room until we 
began to paper and paint. As the 
fnishing went on it became intoler- 
able. 


Pipeless Furnace 


But one improvement calls for an- 
other, and I was not greatly surprised 
when one day my wife declared that 
we would have to have a furnace next 
winter. But how was I to get it? 
Here is how I got it. I first laid a 
concrete foundation in the cellar. I 
removed the legs from the stove and 
placed it upon this foundation. I 
bought some galvanized iron and in- 
cased the stove. I spaced this 
packet of sheet iron 4 inches from the 
stove, except at the front where it 
fastened around the doors, by bolting 
to the iron trimming which is around 
the doors of all round oak stoves, and 
was supported at the sides and rear 





A Boy’s Blouse 


zie Stove by means of short pieces 
band iron an inch wide and 1/4 
"a thick, bolted to the ornamental 


flaring portion of the stove just above 
the fire-pot. This jacket extended 
down to about 3 inches of the con- 
crete foundation, which allows cold 
air to pass underneath and up around 
the stove. As the door is not incased, 
the stove is easy of access to fire or 
remove ashes. 

I next bought an old “handy” from 
a cook stove, at a junk shop and 
placed it in the floor of our living- 
room directly over the stove, so that 
the pipe from the stove passes through 
the pipe hole in the “handy” up to 
the living-room and allows the heat 
to pass into the chimney. The top 
of the casing around the stove is 
fitted inside the downward extended 
edge of the up into the living-room, 
the “handy” being the hot-air regis- 
ter. As the smoke-pipe passes up 
through it, there is no pipe-hole in 
the jacket or casing in the cellar as 
in ordinary furnaces. All heat made 
by the stove, except what escapes at 
the doors must pass up into the room 
above and we lose only that heat 
which goes out with the smoke, as we 
get radiation from the pipe from the 
point where it leaves the stove until it 
enters the chimney in the living-room. 
After getting it all up I built a fire, 
and when the galvanized iron jacket 
was good and hot I covered it with 
three layers of sheet asbestos. This 
reduces the loss of heat to a mini- 
mum. 


When the Work Was Done 


I did the work evenings after sup- 
per, working two or three hours each 
night, and finished the job in less 
than three weeks’ time, and spent less 
than $4 for material. I used 50 cents 
worth of cement. I paid 40 cents for 
the “handy” that I used for register, 
and it cost me $3 for sheet iron and 
bolts. That’s how we got a furnace 
for less than $4. We get more heat 
than we did with the same stove we 





Her First School Dress 


had, and no more dust and dirt in the 
living-room, no drafts on the floor like 
there were with the stove, and good, 
comfortable heat any part of the 
house. 

And Other Things, Too 


I judge it would not be out of place 
to mention here some of the other 
improvements we have made to our 
home; not that I wish to boast, but 
rather to prove the old adage, “where 
there is a will, there is a way.” We 
put in our water system, rebuilt the 
interior of the whole house, doing the 
most of it nights, made our furniture, 
including such pieces as desk, buffet, 
library table, ‘ining-room_ chairs, 
music cabinet; added a pantry, and a 
back porch, and graded the lawn. 

All this work I have done alone in 
the last three years, doing nearly all 
of it nights and rainy days when I 
could: not work on the farm. Being 
unskilled in any trade, it naturally 
takes longer than it would if I were 
a skilled workman. But knowing 
that, “what man has done, man may 


. do.” I take off my coat and go to it. 





We judge ourselves by what we feel 
capable of doing, while others judge 
us by what we have already done.— 
Longfellow. 


How to Order Patterns 


All patterns are complete, instruc- 
tions are plain and easy to follow, and 
orders will he filled promptly. The 
price of each pattern is 12c. postpaid. 
Order by number only and be sure to 

state size. 

Limited space prevents showing all 
the new styles. We will send you 
our quarterly book of fashions con- 
taining over 300 styles, dress making 
lessons, etc., for 10 cents per copy. 

Send all orders to 
Pattern Dept., American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





For School Days 
NO 9838—Girls’ dress. A good. ex- 
ample of an appropriate school frock 
may be seen in design No 9838. The 
separate blouse is cut on coat line with 
a bound tuxedo collar and a set-in vest. 





The Popular Middy 


Ihe one-piece skirt is plaited all around 
and joined to an underwaist. The 
girls’ dress No 9838 is cut in sizes 6 
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to 14 years. Size 8 requires 3% yards 
32-inch material with 3% yards bind- 
ing and % yard 36-inch lining. Price 
of pattern 12 cents. 

NO 9379—Girls’ middy dress. A reg- 
ulation middy dress like the one shown 
in No 9379 should by all means form 
part of the school girl’s wardrobe. An 
immaculate white middy worn with a 
well pressed plaited skirt of serge is 
the most practical garb for school. The 
skirt on this pattern is joined to an 
underwaist which allows one freedom 
of movement. The girls’ middy dress 
No 9379 is cut in sizes 4 to 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial for skirt and 1% yards 36-inch 
for blouse and % yard 36-inch lining. 
Price of pattern 12 cents. 

NO 1156—Girls’ dress. Very becoming 
to little girls is the Empire or high 
waistline as featured in this muslin 
frock No 1156. The waist is cut with 
little tabs which button over the belt 
making a very novel trimming. The 
sleeves may be long or short. Con- 
trasting material is used for the collar, 
belt and cuffs. The girl’s dress No 
1156 is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Size 
4 requires 1% yards 32-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting. 
Price of pattern 12 cents. 

NO 9442—Boys’ blouse. The standard 
style of blouse for a boy is illustrated. 
The pattern includes two styles of col- 
lars, either one of which can be stitch- 
ed to the neckband or made detach- 
able. The use of the back yoke is 
optional. Dotted or striped percale or 
plain white madras will wash well and 
withstand a great deal of wear. The 
boys’ blouse No 9442 is cut in sizes 4 
to 12 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 
32-inch material. Price of pattern 12 
cents. 





A Door Stop 

To prevent the nerve-wracking slam 
of the screen door take a piece of rub- 
ber 4 inches long and 1% inches wide, 
bend it so that the two ends will 
come together, tack it on the door 
jamb about the width of the bulge 
against the jamb. This device will 
prove effective in eliminating the noise 
of the slam and will reduce the wear 
and tear on the door also.—I[J. Y. 
Egbert, West Virginia. 














NIGHT 


The ideal Route to 


Express Freight Service. 





“The Searchlight Route’’ 


HUDSON RIVER 


DAILY SAILING from Pier 32, North River (at Canal St.), Weekdays 


6 and 7 P. M. Sundays and Holidays 6 and 9 P. M. 
West 132nd St. half hour later. (Daylight Saving Time) 


Due Albany 6 o'clock morning, Troy 7:15 A. M. Direct rail connections at Albany to all 
points North, East and West. 


HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


PHONE, CANAL 9000 
Middleton S. Borland and James A. Emerson, Receivers 


LINES 


Vacationland Land 


Autos Carried. 














INEST quality all-wool 

worsted yarns Save 15 to ‘“ 
25%. 4 weights—3%6 beautiful colors—80 yarns in 
all! Heathers, new Fibre Silk and Worsted mix- 

res, Germantowns Heavy Sweater Yarns, Sax- 
ony, Shetland Floss, Knitting Worsted. Strong, 
smooth andeven. Knit up beautifully _Yoursai 
isfaction rs FREE SAMPLES. Send 
today for free Peace Dalesample card of 0 yarns. 
Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 190 25 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 
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“DIRECT FROM } 
PEACE DALE MILLS 





| A $10.00 BILL — 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


If your Church or Sunday School needs money for 
| repairs, redecoration, old debts, etc.,don’t miss this 
opportunity. We will give $10.00 to every church in 
rural communities in return for a little work of afew 
members, 


If you love your church and are a member of either 


The Ladies’ Aid Society or Sunday School, do not 


delay investigatingthis generous offer. Simply write 


a postal ‘asking for details of our $10.00 cash offer to 


churches in need of money. Address 
Church Aid Bureau 
American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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BARGAINS IN . 


US. ARMY GOODS 3: 


TENTS 2 
Blankets, Cots, 


Mess Kits, Le 5 
Breeches, Lees fwoot 
or khaki), Boots. 
Shoes, Saddles, 
Electric Lamps, ° 


ets, Axes, etc. 


Write to 

Bor ints, WichmondVp.,, for 

"UF THE Area USE 1T WE HAVE IT" 
ee 








— 


A flash of lightning may leave your buildings im ashes. 
Barnett System guarantees protection to life and property. 
No losses where our copper rod wood. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big demand. Quick profits. 

*® Exclusive territory. Farmer 
agents and dealers make $100 or more weekly selling. 
Barnett Rods. We teach you the business. Write for 
agent’s prices, free cable samples and lightning book. 
$05. V. BARNETT & CO., MFGRS., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





SPECIAL 
Bean or Cround 
3 Sample Mixed 
MONEY ORDER OR CAS 


COMBINATION OFFER 
Gillies’ A-RE-CO. $ ? 00 
bs. TEA _ 

Ber tirect from wholesaler and save 10c 
SUS Face HOES Ueetingee By 


Ibs. COFFEE 
PARCEL POST PREPAID. ON RECEIPY OF YOUR 
CHECK, SH 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Mention 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Our Boys and Girls | a 


Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 


Expansion Processthatelimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 


Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce thése wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 
FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. : 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 213 Phila., Pa. Chicago, Ill. 








Eureka Harness 
Oil keeps all har- 
ness equipment 
soft and pliant. 
Prevents crack- 
ing, because it 
penetrates and 
lubricates every 
fibre. 


Mica Axle Grease for 
your wagon wheels. 


Nature Notes and Stories 














Has a Saddle Horse 

Iam 11 years old» I live ong 
of 245 acres. I have 1 brother 
have a saddle horse of my own, 
name is Billy and he is large . 
for all of us to ride. 
ma ride also. I have a ca : 
weighs 18 Ibs. I play the — 
am going to take music lessons el 
summer.—[Mildred M. Corey, 
sylvania. ‘ 


A Kindly Deed 


The weeds were being cut down in 
the orchard and I saw going down 
in front of the scythe, a tiny bird’s 
nest. Luckily the nest fell right side 
up and instantly three little beaks 
were opened wide for food. Some- 
thing had to be done quickly for there 
was a hard storm coming and the 
mother bird was flitting about in a 
nearby apple tree, uttering cries of 
great distress. 

I had a little patch of weeds left 
standing near the nest. Around four 
stalks of golden rod about two feet 
from the ground, I knotted twine so 
as to make a cup-shaped depression 
between the stalks, into which I slip- 
ped the nest. Then I pulled the stand- 
ing weeds around it to hide it and 
came away. The next morning I took 
a sly peep at them and the little birds 
looked happy and hearty, and as 


SILO FOR $1350° — they were being well cared 


I am confident that young birds are 
destroyed many times through care- 
lessness. I have seen a careless farmer 
burn a brush pile just when little 
birds are nesting. Birds add to our 
happiness in life and should receive 
every care and protection.—[M. L. B., 
New York. 


enou 
Papa and mal 


Peng. 


The Fisherman’s Wife 

There was once a fisherman wh 
lived with his wife in a pigstye, 
fisherman used to go out all day lo : 
a-fishing; and one day, as he ura 
the shore with his rod, looking p- 
the sparkling waves and Watching hj 
line, all on a sudden his float a 
dragged away deep into the Water: 
and in drawing it up he pulled oy 
a great fish. But the fish said, “Pray 
let me live! I am not a real fig: 
I am an enchanted prince: put me , 
the water again, and let me go!” 
“Oh! ho!” said the man, “you need 
not make so many words about the 
matter; I will have nothing to do 
with a fish that can talk: so swim 
away, Sir, as soon as you please! 
Then he put him back into the Water 
and the fish darted straight down ty 
the bottom, and left a long streak of 
blood behind him on the wave. 

When the fisherman went home ty 
his wife in the pigstye, he told her 
how he had caught a great fish, and 
how it had told him it was an ep. 
chanted prince, and how, on hearing 
it speak, he had let it go. “Did yoy 
not ask it for anything?” said the 
wife. “No,’ said the man, “what 
should I ask for?” “Ah!” said the 
wife, we live very wretchedly here, ip 
this nasty, dirty pigstye; do go back 
and tell the fish we want a snug littl 
cottage.” 

The fisherman did not much lik 
the business; however, he went to 
the sea-shore; and when he came 
there the water looked all yellow and 
green. And he stood at the waters 
edge and said— 

“O man Of the sea! 
Hearken to me! 

My wife Isabell 

Will have her own will, 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF N.Y. 


New York Buffalo 
Albany Boston 


EUREKA 


HARNESS OLL 


























I am selling out at cost my 
stock of “> Clear Oregon 
Fir silos. Prices lower than in 
1917. Silos are of well-known 
make and absolutely first-class 
in every way. Write me size 
you desire and and | will give 
you rock-bottom ‘price. I must 
sell this stock. , 


M. L. SMITH 
112 Flood Building Meadville, Pa. 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 


H. Cag Gover Rear Inc. —— 
est 31st Street e 
New York, U.S.A. The Friendly Hornets 

You did not know that they were 
friendly, did you? Well, they are, 
and when they display a desire to 
sting you, it is usually your own fault. 
Hornets—and I refer to the dwellers 
in the big paper castles under the 
eaves or in the shed, are very much 
inclined to mind ther own business. 
But every time they happen near a 
boy or girl who is afraid of them, 
trouble is sure to follow. Why? Be- 
cause the one they are nearest to 
strikes at them and then the hornets 
try to “get even.” 


SLU UUNNANNOUNNNVANCUUNANUOOUNSOOOUNQ0OOOUGOO0OONAAEOOUAAEOAAEE AAT eee ey counties ‘germs of als. 


A BIG DI S C OU N T ease into and about the house. Now 


On Your Magazines 
If You Order Before October Ist 


you see a hornet buzzing along your 
window, make up your mind that he 
is looking for a fly. When once he 
sees one he is like a wolf in the way And hath sent me to beg a boon of 
that he pounces on his victim. thee!” fractio 
The hornet does no harm. On the Then the fish came swimming to wing 
In order to save money for our readers in these stringent times, we have 
made arrangement with the leading publishers that enable you to sub- 
scribe for other magazines in combination with American Agriculturist 
at greatly reduced rates. All subscriptions are for one year and may 
be new or renewal or extension. Send your order before October 1. 
Also tell your neighbors about these bargains. 


America’s Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 


SILOS 


Perfect Silo. Low Price. 


QUALITY MFG. CO., Hagerstown, Ma. 
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in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wi or wood wheels to Gt 
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contrary, by his continual warfare him, and said, “Well, what is her Melly ir 
on flies he does great good. Just no- will? What does your wife want?” prospe 
tice how few flies there around a “Ah!” said. the fisherman, “she says mee 2c 
home that has one or two hornets’ that when I had caught you, I ought 
nests near by.—[A. A. M., New York. to have asked you for something be- 

— fore I let you go; she does not like 
living any longer in the pigstye, and 
wants a snug little cottage.” “Go 
home,” said the fish; “she is in the 
eottage already!’ So the man went 
home ‘and he saw his wife standing 
at the door of a nice trim little cot- 


Answers To Puzzles 
Answers to Puzzles and Queries in 
the August 13 issue of American Agri- 
culturist follow: 





McCall's Magazine 
Today's Housewife 


Amenican Agriculturist 


$4.00 


Newsstand Value 
FOR ONLY 


$2.00 


Hippopotamus. 

Florida. 

Pippin. 

A Rolling Stone Gathers No Moss. 


Young Folks’ Letters 
Pleased with Doll 


tage. “Come in, come in!” said she; 
“is not this much better than the 
filthy pig stye we had?” And there 
was a parlor, and a bed chamber, and 
a kitchen; and behind the cottage 
there was a little garden planted with 
all sorts of flowers and fruits; and 


there was a courtyard behind, full of 
ducks and chickens. “Ah!” said the 
fisherman, “how happily we shall live 
now!” “We will try to do so, at 
least,” said his wife. 

Everything went right for a week 
or two, and then Dame Isabell sai, 
“Husband, there is not near room 
enough for us in this cottage; the 
courtyard and the garden are a great 
deal too small; I should like to have 
a great stone castle to live in: go 0 
the fish again and tell him to give & 
a castle.” “Wife, said the fisherm4. 
“I don’t like to go to him again, for 
perhaps he will be angry; we ousit 
to be easy with this pretty 
tage to live in.’ “Nonsense!” said 
the wife; “he will do it very willing!’ 
I know; go along, and try!” 

The fisherman went, but his heat 
was very heavy; and when he cam 
to the sea, it looked blue and gloom’, 
though it was very calm; and he went 
close to the edge of the waves, 
said— 


$3.00 


Newsstand Value 
OR ONLY 


$1.50 


$3.00 
Newsstand Value 


I have my doll now and am well sat-" 
isfied with it. I showed it to many of 
my friends. I can’t tell you how much 
I like it. I hope you are well pleased 
too.—I[Hilda I. Ripp, Pennsylvania. 


In the Eighth Grade 

Iam a girl 11 yearsold. Iaminthe 
8th grade. We have a horse named 
Dorothy, a cow named Flora and a calf 
named Nora. We have two cats, some 
hens and some chickens. I have one 
sister. I like to read the boys’ and 
girls’ letters.—[Alice E. Johnson, New 
York. 


Today’s Housewife 


and 
American Agriculturist 


McCall’s Magazine 


and FOR ONLY 


American Agriculturist $1.50 


People’s Home Journal ,,,$3-39.._ | Pictorial Review or 

and For Only | American Magazine 
American Agriculturist $1.65 | American Agriculturist 
Woman's World Newenat Yee | Modern Priscilla 
Today's Housewife weiss ForOnly | or Little Folks 
American Agriculturist $1.75 | American Agriculturist 
American Woman £0 ..| ounset Magazine or 
McCall's (7,72%*7.") Fer Only 


Woman's Home Com. 
American Agriculturist $1.75 | American Agriculturist 


oes | 


Enjoys the Letters 

My father takes the American Agri- 
culturist. I read the letters and enjoy 
them very much. We live on a farm 
of 90 acres. I am 11 years old. We have 
3 horses. Their names are Jack, Maud 
and Major. We have a pig, 4 cats and 
15 cows.—[Anna Robinson, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Mail your order for one of the above club bargains before October 


Goes 2 Miles to School 


T like to read the young folks’ letters 
very much. Iam a farmer’s daughter 


“O man of the sea! 
Hearken to me! 
My wife Isabell 


is | 


e 


| 


10 years old. We have 2 pigs, 1 cow,* Will have her own will, 

30 hens and 40 baby chickens. My And hath sent me to beg 2 boon of 
father takes the American Agricultur- thee!” * 

ist and thinks it is fine. I go to school (Continued next week) 
about 2 miles from home.—[Frances BE. 
Ellis, New York. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Knowledge: is power.—Bacon. 
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ss Live Stock Market 






; NS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
rf 1 aD WITH ONE YEAR AGO” 
S Cattle Hogs Sheep 
920 1921 1920 1921 
godehit.2 Silas sixuy $580 SPS 
see 15.75 1225 17.50. 5.75 8.00 
265 —. 12.25 17.00 6.00 10.00 
alos" g'75 15.50 10.65 16.75 5.50 — 
buteiiy 10.25 16.65 11.00 15.85 4.50: = 





At New York, the supply of very 
+ fed steers Was not large and prices 




































































ican Agriculturist, August 20, 1921 


increased. Cooler weather lessened 
the demand for milk and ice cream 
and more of the fluid milk went into 
the manufactured product. Very best 
ermy butter brought 43% @44c a Ib, 
extra 42% @43c, firsts 34% @42c, sec- 
onds 35% @37%c, N Y state finest 
dairy butter 41@42c, good to prime 
38@40c, fresh ladles, firsts 34@35¢, 
seconds 29% @30c, fresh No 1 pack- 



























































































CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
bred on these farms. 

For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 


J. S. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 
type. The kind that will 
ay, both as beef and dairy cattle. 
such a herd will be a good invest- 
, Whether you have grade or pure bred cattle. 
pensta a eae Farm, C. J. Hudson, Manager, 
e &. Y. 





HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


20 heifers past 1 year old $190; 
10 two year old springers $175; 
10 close springer cows $200; 
Prices on high record cows and 
heifers on request. 15 calves 1 
to 6 months old $75 to $90; 
15 bulls 6 to 18 months from §75 
up; 75 grade holstein at your 
own price; grade heifer calves 


Tully, N. Y. 








JOHN C. REAGAN, 


FOR SALE HOLSTEIN SERVICE BULL 

36-lb. sire. Three of this young bulls dams 
averace 31 lbs. butter in 7 days. Send for pedigree 
and particulars. BY 


ice $200. 
EAL DAIRY FARM, 
St. Lawrence Co. Canton, N. Y. 





WOULD YOU BUY A CAR LOAD of 


The Finest Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 

We hare them. ‘Thirty head that are large in 
size, young, in fine condition, nicely marked, bags 
shaped just right and teats perfect, every ore a fine 
individual and a heavy producer. A 
fresh and the balance due soon. 
come at once. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 


SPRINGDALE FARMS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Telephone 116 or 1476 


Holstein Bull 


Born October 21, 1920; nicely marked anda beautiful indi- 


few are just 
If interested 





vidual. Sired by a 42 lb. bull. Dam is a show cow and from 
a 30 1b. dam. Price $125.00, registered and transferred. 
Buy Now! 


WANDAGA HERD 
( Under Federal Supervision ) 
WARD W. STEVENS LIVERPOOL, N. ¥ 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. i“: Reasonable Prices. 


RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 


Unadilla Valley Holsteins 


Satisfied customers are our best advertisement. We 
have 100 extra large, well marked, heavy producing 
grade Holsteins. Cows due to freshen in 60 days. 
B. tested 60 days. Retest can be arranged for. 


1. T. & C. A. WELCH, 
25 South ef Utica. West Edmeston, N. Y. 

















Ready for Service 

Here is a yearling bull ready to take his place 
at the head of a good herd. 

His sire is one of the best known sons of King 
Lyons. His dam is by a son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alacatra, which combines in the closest degree the 
all the great foundation bulls. 

G. G. BURLINGAME, 
Cazenevia, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Sired right from cows now on yearly test; will 
be priced right for quick sale. Herd under 
Federal Inspection. 


OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa 
WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 
Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Co.) McGraw, N. Y. 


First Check $150 


takes Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 4, 1921; % white, 
good, straight, large boned, sired by King Segis 11th; 
dam, Princess Segis Le Dam 484.2 milk, 
20.63 butter at 4 yrs. Federally tested recently. 
Registered, transferred, crated, F. O. B., and guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM, Phoenix, N. Y. 














HEIFER CALF—Born Jan. 26th, 1921. Sire, 
Premier Glista Netherland, No. 271737, from a son 
of Glista Ernestine, the great Cornell cow with seven 
30-lb. records, the best 823.9 lbs. milk and 35.97 
Ibs. butter in 7 days; 1042.16 lbs butter in 1 year. 

dam, Netherland Pansy Korndyke, 558.3 Ibs. 
milk, 28.4 Ibs. butter 7 days. Dam of calf, Aaggie 
Fayne Korndyke Felecia. by Wellslan Sir 
Korndyke Felecia, whose dam has an A. R. O. 
record of 567.1 Ibs. milk and 28.81 Ibs. butter 7 
days; 113.66 butter 30 days. This calf is about half 
white, nicely marked, well grown and will give you 
some Glista blood at a reasonable figure. Price 
$150.00 registered, transferred and crated. BRAD- 
LEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 





MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write us. 





FOR SALE 


Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 9th. An excellent 
individual and a proven site. 


MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 





Splendidly Bred 
Guernsey Bull Calves 


at Farmers’ prices from heavy producing 
dams that assure reproduction of profitable 
dairy cows. 


UPLAND FARMS, INC., IPSWICH, MASS. 
F. P. Frazier, & Son, Props. 


Grade Holsteins 


A lead ef the milkiest type of the milky holsteins 
of Southern New York. Cows freshen September and 
October. Every cow young and a good producer. 
Every udder and teat perfect. Also a load of good 
fresh cows and close springers. A few registered 
holsteins at reasonable pricés. If you wish to buy 
or only to look. Come see us now. 


OSWALD J. WARD & SONS. 








5€ vere slightly higher. Ordinary to ing stock 29@30c. 

On a farm noice ary-fed steers brought 7@9.75 Cheese—At New York, the cheese 
Other, I 100 Ibs. A few common to choice mkt was also weaker in sympathy with 
own, pulls went at 3.75@6 with the high- weaker primary mkts, prices were 
Be enough Mest prices On N Y state bulls 5.25. fractionally lower. N Y state whole 
and mam. Myeifers were 4@8, while choice cows’ milk flats, specials, sold at 21@21%c 
"at Which Ment out as high as 5 for those of  p Ib, average run 20@20%c, fresh col- 

Piano, | Mwestern origin, but 4.50 for the N Y _ ored flats 21@21%c, white 21@21%c, 
SSOns this Mate cows. At Jersey city stock yards colored and white twins 21@21%¢e, 
€Y, Pen. Mood to choice steers brought 8.25@ Young America 22@23%c, Wis whole 

3.25, fair to good 7.50@8.20, bulls 5@ — milk fresh daisies, singles, 20% @21c, 

; choice cows 5@5.25, common cows doubles, 20@21%c, N Y state fresh 
Vife 150@ 3.40. skimmilk specials 14 @15c. 

“the mkt on calves was slow and At Chicago, butter was lower with 
man Who MM rices averaged $1 lower than previous ¢rmy extra 42c p Ib, standard 38% @ 
tye. The eek. Common to prime veal calves 38 %c, 
= long ent largely at 7.50@11 with a few 
© sat on ra prime bringing 13. Culls sold 
oking at ME. 5@7, buttermilk calves 3@4, fair Alden Calf Club Sale 
a his /stern calves 7. One group of Ohio The community calf club of Alden, 
—— Was alves weighing 170 Ibs, sold at 10.50, 7 Y., will offer a fine bunch of well- 
eet fegenother group averaging 164 IDS  treq heifers and bulls at the Alden 
a wrought 10 and a Va lot weighing 14) fair grounds on September 16. The 
a « 

* <7 Bins, 10.10. calves will be judged on September 
real fi, The hog mkt was steady with light 15 by Prof. F sie of fuenall uni- 
‘ut me in Hi) medium weight hogs selling around = \ rcity and on September 17 they will 
ha oo" 12.25 p 100 Ibs, yt animals jo participate in the street parade. The 
aa need Hy1,50, roughs 7@8. t Jersey ity, boy or girl making the best showing 

Out the Yorkers brought 12.25@12.50, heavies raising their calves and keeping rec- 
to do M1.25@11.50, pigs 12.25@12.50, roughs = 24, will be given a purebred bull 
So swim #i150@8. One group of NY state hogs, oie donated by Dold Brothers, of 

Please!’ weighing 180 lbs average, brought Alden, N. ¥., valued at about $100. 
he water Miiy225, another group weighing 245, This is the first calf club organized 
oe ° commanded 11.35. A bunch of Pa in Erie county and has created a 
— of BB bogs ene Senay brought 12.26; great deal of interest throughout the 

: some heav : county in this great line of progress. 
home to The sheep mkt was steady and the The club saan of 21 purebred Hol- 
one her hmbs selling strong. Common to steins, five purebred Guernseys, five 
fish, and prime ewe sheep brought 3@5 p 190 grade Holsteins ané one grade Jer- 
> an en- ibs, culls 1.50 @ 2.50, common to choice a, Giver Wie of Sette. t. 
hearing mds 5.50@12.50, culls 5@5.25. One past master of the national grange, 
Did you Miigoup of W Va lambs, weighing 69 will speak on September 16 at the 
said the bs, brought 12.50. A slightly lighter fate, whith @0h efeed double os- 
, “What bt sold at 12, while 60 to 63 lb lambs portunity ir. Wises ts 2 grent 
said the MMgveraged around 11.50. In Jersey City : 4 
h = . speaker, and the people should turn 

ere, in ards choice sheep topped at 5, lambs out te larwe numbers to hear him 
Bo back MI.50@ 12.25. . 
ug little At Chicago, best beeves went out gle gece payee of what 

at 10@10.65, hogs topped at 11.35, . 
uch like western wethers 5.40@5.50, ewes 3.25 a ca alae ate 
Went toMy @4.85. Coming Events 
~* oan aaee. See. Agri’l Engineers, Chicago, Dec. 

ows . 7-29. 

water's Dairy Markets National Grange, Portland, Ore., Nov. 16. 

CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND N. Hort. Soc., Eastern Meeting, Upper 

Phila- Pitts- Red Hook, N. Y., Aug. 17. 
New York anighta Buffalo burgh Syracuse N. Y. Hay and Grain Dealers’ Assn., Syra- 
Ee 43% 44% «44450 cuse, N. Y., Aug. 18-19. 
WD seseeeees 56 so we = = N. Y. State Grange, Binghamton, N. Y., 
ae rverees a a a Feb. 7-10. 
banal Butter—At New York, prices were OF Pe. . wees meeting, Binghamton, N. 
fractionally lower in mid-August fol- Cuyahoga Co. Farmers, Wooster, O., Aug. 27. 
ming to wing a firm mkt. Rain quite gener- ae ag ed Show, Minneapolis, Minw., 
is her ily in the dairy area improved the 

want?” prospect for butter and mkt was affect- 3 
he says ed accordingly. Actual receipts also Hope is as cheap as despair. 

I ought -- 
a CATTLE BREEDERS 

ye, and 

“TWO HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 

in the . 

n he The two for $225 or one for $125. First check gets them. One born 
He cot Abel 7, 1921; other April 26, 1921. 

id she; Sire is ‘ALLAMUCHY KORNDYKE ABBEKERK TRICKSEY, whose 
“ sire was Korndyke Abbekerk, one of the leading sires of the country. Both 
a a calves more black than white. 

cottage Dams of both of high merit; on test one yielded 417.2 pounds milk and 
od = 19 pounds butter in one week. Other cow never tested but a bettercow. Reg- 
Ss; an et : 

fant of ation papers furnished free 
nid the THEODORE T. BAYLOR 
all “a or 52 Broadway 

50, ® Bi Hampton, N. J. New York City 
L week 
ll said, POULTRY BREEDERS ‘AUCTIONEERS 

TOOT HAI pee 
e; the 2 
| great I ? F Chicks E. M. GRAN Jr. 
> have lmmers famous LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 

‘0 to August delivery. Bar Rock. R. I. Red. $16 per THOMPSORVILLE, CONN. 

B . a W. Ancona $22.00. Live arrival prepaid. Sales anywhere. id for references. 
eh E.R. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. J. 
ar eile . 
in, for SHEEP BREEDERS 
ought AL ;, PULLET SALE.—March and April 
, Pullets. Twenty $35; Fifty $85; 
, cot: MAM Baars $190-00 algo ‘Barred "Rock, White Leghorns, REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 

» said Fine age Be G, Sellersville. Pa. “Don’t give up the Ship or the Sheep.”” We have 

lingl’- . p- wonderful fams for sale. Please write me for 
WHITE LEG — Sone $1.95 ARTHUR S&S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 
p 2 e 30; 

pe Eg 

> alt ; seve 

oy HEE By tloments CYCLE HATCHER CO., Elmira, DORSET RAMS 
joomy, _— Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
» went sale at reasonable prices. For pafticulars apply 
; and Fillimore Farms. C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 

2000 12-WEEK PULLETS 
Baron Bred-to-Lay White with sires’ CATTLE BREEDERS 
dams’ records up to ore. 
Also 300 1 and 2-year-old Hens. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM Box A, Palmyra, Pa. HOLSTEINS 
on df Registered and High Grades. 2 carloads, high class 
Chicks 8 cents ee grade cows; fresh or nearly springers; 1 carload, high 
Money back for dead ones as far as grade heifers.2 and 3-yr-olds, due this fall. 
Colorado, Texas Maine. Pam Good assortment of Registered Cows. Several fine 
te irville, Pa. Saving Bank Bidg. J. A. LEACH, Cortland, N. Y. 

















Tioga County Cander, New York 





SWINE BREEDERS 





HAMPSHIRES in over a pound a day 
All ages for sale. Free circular and 
Guernsey Cattle. 

LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-in-Hand. Lene Co., Box A. Pa 





Shady Side Berkshires! 
Special offer boars and sows 3 months old $20 each; 
2 mo. old $16.00 each; Bred Sows $75 and $90 
We ship C. 0. D._on approval. 


E. G. FISHER 
Shady Side Herd Hamilton, N. Y. 


FINE REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 


1 strong, vigorous, smooth service boar, $40.00; 3 
excellent gilts bred for September farrows, $40.00 
each; selected spring pigs both sexes. 

W. F. McSPANAN, Furniss, Pa. 


each, 








FOWLER’S HAMPSHIRES 


Boars, bred sows, pigs, get our 

literature and payment plans. 
FOWLER FARMS, 

Box 25 Macungie, Pa. 





BLUE HOGS 


They are large, growthy and prolific. Actually blue 
in color. Very attractive. Greatest show hog in 
America. Write for booklet. Mention this paper. 

THE BLUE HOG BREEDING CO., Wilmington, Mass. 


SMITHSON—, nce + vrc—BERKSHIRES 


The Home of SYMBOLEER’S MASTERPIECE and 
SMITHSON’S LAUREL’S BEST, the best son of 
the world-known boar. Laurel’s Champion Best. 
We offer sows and gilts berd to these famous boars, 
or early farrow; also pigs 

. Watch our herd at the big 
show this year. For information, inquire of 
G. SMITH & SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 

Special offering of gilts and tried sows, safe in 

pig for late summer and fall litters. These are big 

and stretchy. Many of them from litters of twelve 

to fifteen. H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, 
Dundee, N. Y. 





BIG TYPE O. |. C'S. 
Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 lbs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs. at 18 months. 
Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
Will have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock 
shipped on approval. Write your wants 
HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 


Berkshires 


15 extra fine bred sows for fall farrow, 
50 growthy spring gilts, 10 stretchy spring 
boars, from the blood you need. Sows 
bred to Grand Leader’s Grandson. 
Douglasville, Pa. 
— 








Sycamore Farms 











‘Delchester Farms Restehives 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 

Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to eell. 


Trios from $75.00 and up. 
Spring sows, $50.00 and up. 
Open gilts, $50.00 and up. 
Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 
Serviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 


Delchester Farms = "fpomegt Be!..Ou, Fe 








Hawley’s 


Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Big Type 


that carry the best lines of breedjng, that are 
individually right and best in every respect. 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. 


W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 
Batavia New York 
BIG 


Be Chester 
Whites 


A tew choice Spring Boar Pigs only out of 
Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the East. Price $50 each, 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


Our litters average better than nine pigs, with size. 
type and quality. Eight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 

n gilts and service boars, not related, of popular 
blood lines, at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- 

















teed. 





PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 
Bex A, Palmyra, Pa. 
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You can save MONEY 
for years by making a 


SMALL DECISION NOW 


“O far as August is coricerned it 
isn’t important whether you 
decide you will or you won't have a 
furnace, ‘because in August you 
don’t need a furnace. But this little 
decision that we suggest you make 
now ismore important August, 
because it will affect your pocket- 
book for years to come. During the 
life of an Andes One Pipe Furnace 
you will save its cost in coal over and 
over again. Don’t look at this from 
the standpoint of August, look at it 
as a big opportunity, from the 
standpoint of years and years of 
satisfaction and economy, which 
this little decision, made today, will 
mean for you. 


Decide today To Get 
A Copy or Our Free Boox 


The decision involves no expense to 
you at all, and no obligation to buy 
a furnace if you finally decide 
you don’t want one. This decision 
merely means that you will get all 
the tacts about the Andes by cutting 
out the coupon below and mailing 
it to us for a free copy of our book, 
“Better Heating for Less Money.’ 

It involves the opportunity of being 
able to save up to one-third of your 
fuel bills every winter from now on, 


How much money Wii 


Tue ANDES SAVE For You? 


It would be impossible to say, just 
now without knowing more about 
your house and what it has cost you 
to heat it in the past. But we can 
say definitely that the Andes has 
proved that it can save money. It is 
not unusual for it to save one-third 
on former bills, and it has some- 


times saved as much as one-half. 
What it has done for others, it cando 
in the same proportion for you, 

If you now use stoves 
THE ANDES WILL DO THREE THINGS 
An Andes will make it 


tocarry ane uel and ashes throught 
the house. You can keep them in 
the cellar. The Andes will burn less 
coal and heat more rooms, You will 
be able to take out the stoves and 
save all the oy they occupy for 
other use, is means freedom 
from dirt, ter convenience, econ- 
omy, ort and more room. Sure- 
ly they are worth-while. 
ANDES SUPERIORITY 
is no idle claim 

The Andes is a quality furnace 
throughout. Not a pound, not an 
ounce of scrap iron is used in its 
manufacture, because scrapiron will 
not last; its best life has been used. 
Andes furnaces are made of all new 

ig irons chemically blended as care- 
ully as steels are blended for high- 
priced automobiles. 


Can be installed 


In OnE Day 
All the parts of the Andes are fitted 
together before leaving the factory. 
That is why when it comes to be set 
up in your home, the whole job can 
be done in one day. There are no 
exasperating delays because of poor- 
ly fitted parts. The Andes goes to- 
gether like clockwork and will never 
leak coal gas or poisonous fumes 
into the cellar or house. 


The efficiency of a one pipe furnace 
depends upon its inner casing more 


Gentlemen: 

Since I had an Andes One Pipe 
put in my house I have not been cold and I 
am well pleased with it. pens | pt 
been here to see it work and I can tell you 
that it does-’t burn much more coal than my 
cook stove does. I can give you a good rec» 
ommendation for it. Yous truly 


ROWE 
13 Kelsey St., Waterville, Me. 
== 


Furnace 


than upon any other one thing. The 
Andes is the only — ofa = 
space inner casing t goes 
way up to the register in the floor. 
This assures perfect circulation, 
which means money saving. 


In the matter of health, the Andes 
is a safeguard. It supplies from its 
water pans with an evaporating sur- 
face five times as large as that in 
other furnaces, healthfully moist 
air. This guards against colds that 
come from stepping out of a house 
that is heated with dry, burned air 
into a winter atmosphere. It also 
saves coal because it is a fact that a 
home heated to 68 degrees on moist 
air is more comfortable than at 75 
degrees on dry air, and takes less 
coal. 
Tue ANDEs 1s GUARANTEED 
Send for free book today 

You can’t lose a penny on the Andes 
because it is guaranteed to give per- 
fect satisfaction or it will = taken 
out and every y of its cost re~- 
turned to you. But we don’t ask you 
to think so far ahead as that now. 
Just get the facts by ing for a 
copy of the free book, “Better 
Heating for Less Money.’’ Send for 
it today. 


Puiturs & CiarK Stove CoMPANY, Inc., GeNEvA, N. Y. Makers of the famous ANDEs Stoves & RANGES 


COUPON 
PHILLIPS & CLARK 
STOVE Co., INC. 
DEPT. Aj GENEVA,N.Y. 


SYSTEM 


ONE PIPE FURNACE 


Name. 








Adds 


City 








“Better Heating for Less Monev" 


Ue 





